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(For THE PAactFic.] 


‘Come unto Me, and | I -Will Give 
You Rest. 


I am so tired, Lord, 
I know not how to pray; — 
I only know from thee 
I cannot longer stay. 
My only rest ‘is found 
In coming close to thee. 
Lo! here am I, dear Lord, 
Once more on bended knee. 


Once more to thee for help 
I lift my weary eyes; 
Once more my longing soul 
Finds faith to pierce the skies; 
Once more my burdens fall; 
Oh, thou hast made them light ! 
I’m rested now once more. 
Good night, dear Lord, good night ! 


HAVERHILL, N. H. SARAH E. LOCKE. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE 
M. E. CHURCH—III. 


Deaconesses. 


BY REV. A. K. CRAWFORD. 


Consistency shines as a jewel in the 
organization of the church. In oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of “apostolic suc- 
cession,” Methodist authorities have 
stoutly insisted that in the divine plan 
there are but two orders in the ministry 
—elders and deacons. What, then, is a 
deaconess? She certainly is not what 
we would naturally suppose the name to 
mean—a female deacon. We have such 
in some Congregational churches, doing 
all the duties of a deacon; and they 
are as graceful in assisting to administer 
the Lord’s Supper as they are when re- 
ceiving company in their own homes. 
Is the Methodist deaconess endowed 
with the authority of a deacon? Iam 
not aware that the bishops have ever 
repented of refusing to ordain Mrs. 
Van Cott when “duly elected to Dea- 
con’s Orders” bythe New England Con- 
ference. Deaconesses are not female 
deacons, but a new “office,” or “order,” 
has been created in that church, and a 
new article in the Methodist Discipline 
prescribes its sphere; and no little effort 
is put forth to distinguish the members 
of this order from the nuns of the Rom- 
ish Church, because their vocation is so 
_ similar. They are to be gathered into 
homes, and each home is to be under 
the management and all its inmates to 
be under the control of a ‘“‘Mother Su- 
perior.” 

Allow Lucy Rider Meyer; an enthu- 
silastic admirer of the new order, to de- 
scribe the consecration of two of these 
devoted sisters: “A few Sundays ago 
two young women stood before a great 
congregation and entered upon a sacred 
office through a solemn covenant. There ; 
was no taking of veils, no cutting of 
hair, none of the semi-tragic forms with 
which convent life is entered. They 
wore the dress adopted by all deacon-' 
esses in the Homes of the United States; 
but no one could mistake the half-fitting 
cloak and simple Susanna Wesley bon- 
net, beneath which the uncut hair was 
plainly visible, for the shroud-like gar- 
ments of a nun.” We are not to un- 
derstand that the “‘covenant” taken by 
these is a vow of celibacy for life, but 
only while they remain in this office. 
They are not to dress like nuns, but 
they have their own uniform. This is 
the modest beginning of this order. 


Now, my dear sisters of the Congrega- | i 


tional ‘churches, let us put on our spec- 
tacles and look atthis. Did the Bible 
teach us, and does nature agree, that a 
man and a woman are “complemental 
constitutents of a dual human unit’? 
And is not Paul all right when he says, 
_ “Neither is the man without the wom- 
an, neither the woman without the man, 
in the Lord”? What I have to say on 
this point has been well written by Dr. 
Warren of Boston University: “The 
ideal Christian minister is not a man or 
a woman, but. a man and a woman. 
dence Paul invariably teaches that the 
bishop must be the husband of one wife. 
In every charge there should be two 
churches, one in the parsonage and the 
other outside. Each needs at its head 
aman and a woman called of God to 
be ministers of Christ. In many a mis- 
sion field you will find the church in- 
side the parsonage far more truly an 
ideal Christian church than the one 
outside. Some times, indeed, through 
long years of patient sowing, it is the 
only church belonging to the charge,” 
Much complaint has been made 
about the unreasonable demands of the 
people on the preacher’s wife. People| 
may be unreasonable; but there is a nat- 
ural ground for some expectation in this 
_ connection; and no sensible young wom- 
an ever consents to become a minister’s 
wife without prayerfully considering the 
weighty responsibility, and being divine- 
ly urged to it, out of a sense of duty. 
When husband and wife are thus united 
and constrained by the love of Christ 
to devote their lives to the labor of win- 
ning souls for Christ, ‘‘whether ordained 
of man or not, they are both alike or- 
_ dained of God to give his church an ob- 
ject lesson in the vital and dual nature 
of the Christian ministry. -In such in- 
stances it is hardly more possible to 


belonging to the laity.” From this 
standpoint it must be seen that we 
heartily approve of the “ordination to 
the full work of the Christian ministry” 
of Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh, wife of Rev N.. 
F. Cobleigh, at the annual meeting of 
the Congregational Association of East- 
ern Washington and Northern Idaho. 
And why not ordain any woman who 
is called of God, and gives proper evi- 
dence of that call in “gifts, grace and 
usefulness”? When Dr. B. F. Crary 
would comfort those Methodists who 
fear some dire calamity if women should 
get into the General Conference, he 
points to our associations with sisters as 
delegates. He sees no harm done by 
these “elect ladies” ; but even he does 
not see the amount of good done by 
them. All who attended our last Mo- 
kelumne Association will bear witness 
to the truth of what you have published 
from the pen of our Scribe. ‘Sister M. 
L. Merritt of Oakland was an inspira- 
tion to the meeting, both in her presence 
and her words.” 

And such testimony as this might be 
given of the noble women who vote 


and speak in every General Association. 


And now, dear sisters, let us be thank- 
ful that there is no denominational con- 
flict over your status. And let that sis- 
ter who was recently stirred up to urge 
us, through THE PAaciric, to teach Con- 
gregational polity (by the circulation of 
Methodist literature boasting of the 
grand results achieved by that church 
because of its having a human head) 
remember it took more than one cen- 
tury to change the primitive Christian 
church into popery. A hundred years 
is not enough to show the legitimate 
tendency, by the results, of a system so 
much like one that after a thousand 
years’ operation left no hope for Chris- 
tianity, but in its disintegration. Christ 
andfhis inspired apostles certainly knew 
best\what plan of church government to 
give the world; and though, in the half- 
Christianized state of the world, human 
inventions may have temporary success 
and then defeat, till we are ready to 
cry out— 

‘* For forms of government let fools contest; 
That which is best administered is best.” 
Yet, be assured, the closer we cling to 
the divine plan we may be the more 

certain of final triumph. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


This new system of letters is proving 
a good experiment. But we all miss 
the bright and spicy communications of 
Brother James, and will be glad when 
he resumes his work. Would it not be 
a good plan, however, to continue both 
Brother James’ work and these weekly 
letters from various localities? We all 
look eagerly for news from the churches, 
both North and South, and your readers, 
I am sure, would be well pleased with a 
broader fund of information. 

The work is progressing aggressively 
down here; in fact, it is literally dosing. 
The thermometer ranges around 98 
degrees in the shade, and one Home 
Missionary is ready to testify that it was 
certainly 130 degrees going over the hot 
sands of the prairie between San Ber- 
nardino and Redlands. 

y the way, that fine new parsonage 
Redlands is assuming palatial propor- 
tions. It isa credit to the generosity 
and enterprise of the community. 

The new work opened up in Crafton 
school-house last month promises well. 
It is under the care of the pastor of 
Bethel church, San Bernardino, Regu- 
lar preaching services are now held there 


every Sunday afternoon, at four o’clock, 


with a bright little Sunday-school pre- 
ceding. ‘The whole Crafton region is, 
perhaps, the choicest orange land in the 
country, and is being rapidly improved 
by people of means looking for comfort- 
able homes and substantial investments. 
The outlook for this station is that it 
will grow into one of our reeenett 
churehes. 

he services in the Mission school- 
house, at Old San Bernardino, every 
Sunday, at 7:30 P. M., have more than 
doubled in attendance the last month. 
It is under the same pastoral care as 
Crafton. This district, lying a few 
miles southwest of Redlands, is already 
thickly grown up to orange groves, 
is dotted with lovely homes. There is 
a demand for the speedy upbuilding of 
a strong suburban church. _.. 

At Highlands the work goes steadily 
on under the faithful care of Pastor 
Thompson. Here is the new asylum 
site, and when the Santa Fe belt line, 
now under construction, is completed, 
our brother’s field will be one of the 
most interesting and prosperous in our 
midst. 

Rev. J. H. Jenkins, of the . First 
church, San Bernardino, is filling a long- 
felt need—cementing the church to- 
gether with the grace of the Gospel. 
His boy cadets, that he has trained so 
patiently, made.a fine appearance in the 
Decoration _Day procession, The or- 
ganization is really a military. ‘‘Band of 


think of the woman than of the man as 


Hope.” Each boy,.pledges himself to | 


ty and intoxicating drinks. Many 
young lads have thus been reclaimed, 
and kept away from the demoralizing 
influences that are here all too prevalent. 
Brother Jenkins’ afternoon werk at Ri- 
alto has increased in numbers and in 
strength, until they have incorporated as 
a Congregational church, and funds and 
plans are in hand for a handsome 
church building. 

Brother Fiunt, of Riverside is every- 
where and in every good work. Last 
week he was specially conspicious at the 
closing exercises of Pomona college, I 
did not know until recently that it: was 
through his influence that the Riverside 
capitalists consented to present what 
was then the fine hotel at Claremont, to 
be the commodious. building of our 
flourishing young college. 

Commencement week of Pomona col- 
lege was ‘exceptionally fine, from the 
annual examinations in the class-room 
down through the public exercises of 
the students, and the inauguration of 
President Baldwin. The prospects for 
the coming year are bright—very bright. 
In fact, there is an electric brightness 


cational prospects of the future. 


power in the mountains. 
pany has been incorporated whose ob- 
ject shall be to supply electricity for the 
street railways and manufactories, as 
well as for illuminating the surrounding 
country. There are thousands in it. 
It is to be hoped that an industrial 


nection with the school. 


accommodate the large number of day 
scholars, and already several cottages 
are ina course, of construction for the 
accommodation of students who require 
a home. 
saying to President Baldwin, 
done, good and faithful servant.” 


and about his work again. 
Strawberry Valley. 


Rev. J. 
among old-time friends in Connecticut. 


the surrounding country. 
Our 


the ‘ancient cathédeale are Pal the tenth | 
tothe thirteenth centuries.. Some of | 
the abbeys were abandoned. before the 
Reformation; all of them lost their fanc- 
tion after that. Then, also, there are 
two sorts of castle ruins found all over 
the country; castles built for military 
fortresses only, and castles that were 
built for baronial residences, with forti- 
fied towers and angles. The ruins of the 
fortress castle at Chepstow is a massive 
specimen of one sort, and very imposing. 
The Raglan Castle, less than. twenty 


| miles distart from it, is one of the finest 


specimens extant of the other sort. The 
survey of it helps one to recall. the |. 
events of history, and to understand’ the 
life frequently described in historical ro- 
mances, and other forms of; poetry and 
fiction. (In this region also, is: -Good- 


rich Castle, and we met) a Goodrich, a be 


New Yorker, who had been there to:look 


over the ground where his ancestors had | 


left their name.) One of the oldest and 
most unique cathedrals that we visited 
was that at Wells, which was never com- 
pleted, and still has a kind of wholeness 
about it, and is in a town not very much 


about the whole institution that speaks larger than it was a century or two ago. 

well for the financial as well as the edu- | One of the more modern_and larger of 
Presi- the noted cathedrals is that of Salisbury, 
dent Baldwin has secured a fine water a large town, and growing in population 
A stock com- , by reason of its good air, water, society, 


schools, and comparative nearness to 
London. The spire of the cathedral is 


four hundred feet, and higher than any 


workshop may be established in con- towers, and to the spacious, well- “kept 
An electric grounds that stretch far, far, away. 


railroad is to be put in operation be- | 
tween the College and Pomona to henge, to which one must be driven in 


other in the realm. It is also well pro- 
portioned, and gives dignity and beauty 
to the vast structure above which it 


Eight miles from Salisbury. is Stone- 


a private vehicle over a part of the not- 
ed “Salisbury plain.” Stonehenge is 
one of the mysteries of even this old 
country. It is a supposed worship-place 


Southern California joins in of the Druids, of whom there are many 
“Well tumuli within a few miles, Here are 


massive stones, some of them hammer- 


Rev. H. P. Case is much improved ed’ (sand-stone and granite,) and some 
He goes of: them, certainly, where they are artifi- 


into camp about the middle of July, in cially placed—but by whom, and. for 


what? For miles and miles there is no 


T. Ford is still visiting quarry, nothing but underlying chalk and 


‘flint; for miles and miles, nothing like 


He will be on the field again early in this. A geologist might say) that, dur-.} 
| July.* One good thing he is planning -ingthe’glacial period an immense iceberg, 

for the fall campaign, and that is to , laden with these boulders, has grounded 
utilize the professors of Pomona college "here, melted, and deposited its burden for 
in carrying Home Missionary work in the after-service of the Druids and their 
like. None of the explanations are en- | 


Home Missionary committee tirely convincing, and visitors ‘are not 


have inaugurated a very wise measure, , obliged to accept all they hear-+whicn 


in mind. They request duplicate quar- 
terly reports to be filed with Rev. Mr. : 
Ford simultaneously with those sent to 

the New York office. __ | 

Pastor Merrill holds on steadily at 
San Diego—“strengthening the things 
that remain.” 

Rev. J. H. Collins, of Third church, 
Los Angeles, is not only doing fine work 
as a pastor, but is holding the fort mag- 
nificently in the cause of temperance. 
God give us more ministers with the 
same unquenchable zeal for prohibition. 
He needs help, and, if reports are true, 
he intends to have it. 

Bethel church, of San Bernardino, 
some two months ago, “moved out of 
the old house (school-house) into the 
new.” Everybody asks, ‘‘Where did 
this beautiful church come from, with 
its gilded spire and inviting hospitality ?” 
The only answer seems to be that 
money was found sufficient, for the 
diligent asking. There is, indeed, noise. 
of an approaching dedication. May 
you all be there! It will not be, how- 


about September 1st. Under the new 
roof the Sunday-school has doubled, 


fold., Just now Pastor Bickford, of | 
Compton, with his crayon pictures, and} 


sefvices. It is expected that not less’ 
than fifteen will be added to the church 
at the next communion. 
TRev.] E. R. BRAINERD. 
_ San BERNARDINO, Cal., » July 2, 1891. 


EDITORIAL CURRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, June 15th, 1891. 

My Dear -Paciric: I am here for 

a few days, to get my mail, and to rest 
awhile. My friend in travel is at Vent- 
nor, Isle of Wight, to rest. It will be 
of little value to your readers to follow 
the story of our visits of observation to 
several of ‘the historical scenes of inter- 
est last week, in Gloucester, Worcester, 


and the audiences have increased 


earnest appeals, is conducting special } 


Yours, 
ever, until after the hot weather is over— | 


t 


Bristol, Wells, Salisbury, and so on. 

The abbeys and. castles we. visit are 
monuments of the past in ruins, 
cathedrals we visit are monuments of the 
past, preserved, renewed or restored, and 
still in use; though. not always on the 
model of the ancient cathedral. One| 
of the finest of abbey ruins is that. at Tin-. 
tern, both immense and beautiful. . 
situation is romantic, and it is still se- 
cluded, and, far away from the ‘‘madding 
crow No matter, about.its exact age. 

Most of the abbeys .are.of the eighth to 


abstain from the use of — profani- | 


Its | 


which the missionaries will please bear is fortunate. 


This second hasty: journey through | 
England—thirty years after—adds to, 
rather than dispels, my former ‘impres- 
sions, though I am not sure that I have 


The British government, in the adminis: 

tration of it particularly, grows upon one, 
The country, as a portion of the globe, 

rather loses by a re-survey. We come 
here mainly to see what man has done, 
and find the human past. We must in- 
vite the world to our continent, and our 
side of it, to see what Ged has done, 
and read the divine past as written on. 
the face of nature. When it comes to 


any special divine revelation through 


man, to man, and for man, we must go 


man’s lands, as best explored, for our 


record and our evidence. While we use 
our “reason,” and question ‘the Church,” 


we must emphasize the Scriptures and 


English history is full of God ant Chris- 
B, 


DANIEL BAKER COLLEGE. 


Daniel Baker College of Brownwood, 
Texas, held its. first annual commence- 


exercises, were a prize oratorical contest, 
prize essays and debate, a concert of 
unusual merit and success by, the Con- 
servatory of Music, under Mrs. C. E. 


| Bickford as Director, the Commence- 


ment sermon of marked ability by Pres- 
ident B. T. McClelland, and the mis- 


| sionary address by Professor L. F. Bick- 


‘ford of the chair of mathematics and 
metaphysics. The College has had a 


| very prosperous year, numbering 109 


students its first year, and attaining the 
high average scholarship of 89 per cent. 
The prospect is for enlarged growth. 
The College will. double its ‘num bers 


fet 


has been given to the tenants on the 

ew lot of the Young Men’s Christian 
sociation, corner Ellis’ and’ Mason 
streets, to move off within’ sixty” days. 
This means that excavation: will be be- 
un by that time. Plans and specifica- 
are nearly completed, it is 
b ae to have the building érected and 
cupied within fifteen or eighteen months 
from the time it is commeénced.* It will 
‘be a five or six story brick’ building with 


| 
most 


ivenietit in’ exist-" 


the tenth centuries in origin. Most of 


ence. 


gained any new admiration of -the Brit- 
_ish people, which has never been small. 


| ment, closing June 15th. The principal 


journey. 


| over a road than which I cannot think of 


to man’s history, as best written; and to} 


place their testimony atop of every other. | 


stone trimming, aud ‘will be one‘of the 


‘Womaw 


+ Mrs, Galen M. Fisher, 

1s. F 
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EXTRACTS OF ‘LETTER ‘FROM 
‘ROOT... 


BY GuLF OF MANAAR, 

SourH Inpia. 
< ‘And when he saw the multitudes he had 
compassion on them.” 

For a week, now, we have been 
moving from village to village teaching 
and preaching the gospel. of the king- 
dom and healing the sick. We began 
‘at Mr. Perkins’ bungalow at Newpokotti. 
While I treated the women and children 
Miss Perkins told the waiting women of 
Christ, and. Mr. Perkins preached to the 
men who accompanied them. It was a 
long, busy day—steady work from 8 
A. M. till 7 
ed only by tittle rests for breakfast and 
tea. At half-past eleven Miss Perkins 
and I and Anual (my medical assistant 
and Bible woman) arranged ourselves 
as com fortable as we could for our rough 


The first stage was six miles only, but 


‘anything more uncomfortable. A guide 
with lantern led the way, and we went 
slowly and carefully. Nevertheless, we 
rolled back and forth, and slipped up 
and down, as if in a choppy sea. I do 
‘not know what time it was when we 
reached Karasakulam, for we were too 
sleepy to look at our watches. By six, 
we were established in the little mud 
and brick church, and had shut out the 
gathering crowd long enough to dress. 
Our tea was taken in the sight of a won- 
dering audience. Mr. Perkins’ sciopti- 
con sheet. was then stretched across one 
end of me a consult- |‘ 
ing rcom. “While Anual and I [aid out 
‘the medicines and instruments, Miss 
Perkins and the cathechist John receiv- 
ed the patients, and gave them tracts 
with their names and villages written 
on them. If I had been new tothe 
country, I should have been frightened, | 
so importunate, noisy and utterly un- 
‘manageable were the people. 1 decided 
to turn no one away if it could be help- | 
ed, and from eight in the morning until 
after eight at night we worked steadily, 
taking a few momerts only to run to the 
cathechist’s little mud house, where our 
food had been laid out on boxes for us. 
In my end of the church there were 
three windows and in front the sheet. 
You can hardly mmagine how annoying 
the maddening crowd can make it itself. 
Around the sheet-and under it and into 
the windows pressed the people, and it 
was more than Miss Perkins and her 
brother and the catechist could do to. 
keep even a semblance of orders. It 
was hard to make the high caste realize 
that we were no respecters of persons. 
They persisted in pushing to the front, 
and in declining to sit next a low caste. 
Long before night my faithful friend and 
assistant, Anual, seemed ready to drop | 
from fatigue and want of food. We had 
to ask the Father more than once that 
‘distracting day to give us Of his love and | 
‘patience, to give us etd minds and a | 
quiet manner. 

When I. looked over tiie ‘ook’ I-found 
I had examined or treated over 225 
people. During the evening Mr. Per- 


kins, Anual and’I cleaned up and pack- 
ed our medicines, and I sent a coolie’off 
‘to Madura for’ ‘more medicines. Then, 
shutting’ up the church,’ we took’ our. 
baths, and dressed for the night's jour-: 
néy as'best we ‘could, considering the 
| fact that the outside people felt it neces- 
sary to push open the blinds every few 
seconds, By half-past,.nine were 
ready, and I threw myself down in. the 
catechist’s house and went to sleep. 

At’ Paraletchy (new ‘village visited) 
“we were $0 quiet and comfortable that it 


in the evening, interrupt- | 


of women edd sat at the. back door of 
our tent from. early morning,.afraid to 
come to the entrance .while, high- 

caste people. were coming, 

Tnthe.afternoon. I insisted. on. seeing 
these people first; rather to the conster- 
nation of the aristocrats; who. evi- 
dently intended to monopolize the im- 
promptu dispensary. My. medicines were 
so nearly out that I feared another whole 
day would exhaust them... We decided 
to.go in to Perenalai early in the morn- 
ing. We (Miss Perkins and.1) reached 

‘there about nine, but the tents.and carts, 
with Mr. Perkins and the Bible woman, 
did not come till an hour later. 
sun is sometimes too much for me, and 
I was so faint as I_ got down from the 
"bendy that I had to sit under a banyan 
tree. to recover, while. Miss Perkins. en- 


‘| tertained the quickly gathered. crowd. 
‘| How we worked ! 


When. nine .o’clock 
came I was, perhaps, more tired than I 


that God had so directed my life that F 
cguid. come to the help of the poor, 
neglected women and children, They 


lives, and their gratitude was refreshing; 
but oh, so pitiful! I wish that I might 
go and live among them, They need 
me, and what a joyous thing it would 
be to feel always. one- was needed. 

As we were nearly. out of medicines. 
we Came apart to rest in the wilderness. 
in this quiet spot by the sea, . As Anual 
and I packed up that. night, I spoke of 
the wonder that in such a climate and 


to do so much. Her sweet answer 
pleased me, it wasso simple, ‘It’s from 
God. He knows where to give. the 
strength,” and the words came to: me, 
“They that wait on the Lord all renew 
their strength.” 


Home 
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THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 1, 1891, 


The friends of home missions in our- 
churches will read with interest the sum- 
ming of money and work for the mis- 
sionary year just ended. 


THE TREASURY. 


Resources.—The balance in the treas- 
UrY, April 1, 1890, was $51,639.17, in- 
cluding Swett Fund of $50,000, The 
receipts for the succeeding twelye months 
were: $460,999.55, from legacies and 
| contributions ; $174,180.90, reported by 
the Auxiliary Societies as raised’ and ex- 
pended on their respective fields, and 
$179,740.83 loans from the Bank ; mak- 
ing the resources for the year $856, - 
560.45. 

Liabulities,—There was due to mis- 
sionary laborers at close of last year, 
$1,718.12. There has since become 
due, $800,848.27, including amount 
due the Bank on Loan Account, $179,- 
749 83 (viz: $111,885.83 original loans, 

d $67,855 renewals), making the tota} 
liabilities $802,566 39. 

Payments —Of this sum, $802,566.39, 
including $131,269.16 paid Bank on 
account of loan, have been ‘paid, leav- 
ing $1,370 still due the missionary work-. 
ers on receipt of their report for labor 
performed. In addition to these past 
dues, appropriations already made, and 
daily becoming due, amount to $123,- 
946.47, making the total pledges $125,- 
319-47, toward cancelling. which there 
-was.a balance in the treasury, March 31, 
of $13,994.06, after TER. the 


Swett Exigency Fund.” 


kins and his catechists preached to 
about five hundred people. © Miss ' Per- | 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 

The number of commissions ad 
exceeds that of the. previous year by 63, 

with 24 more years, of labor, and 19 
more preaching stations . statedly sup- 
plied. Ten more:.,have preached in 
foreign languages. Besides the regular 
stations a large number of congregations 
and preaching-places have been minis- 
tered to by the missionaries occasionally, 
as their time and allowed. In 
these settlements, thus irregularly sup- 
plied, hundreds of :prayer‘meéetings and 
citcles for Bible study: have been organ- 
‘ized, that: will ripeninto churches, The 
additions to the missionary. chiarches, on 


was hard to realizé we were working 


‘among the same kind of people’ which , confession, were larger by'636); by Jet- 
we had seen the day before. “The ‘tent’, ter, 34 more than last:year. ‘There has 


| was ready for us, and ‘we had only to, 
arrange our ‘cots, chairs and: tables of | 
medicine. It seemed’ so’ pleasant to’ 
| have a home’! work’ earlier | 
than on the day before, but’ the ‘people 


were so quiet and ‘listened’ so respect-', 


‘fully to the preaching; came and went 
so unobstrusively,’ that although I saw’ 


been a gain of 13 in the ‘number of Sun- 
day-schools formed, and of. 1,247 in the 
' number of ‘scholars: (1545722) cafed.for 


with many others. not »hereigiven, shows 
that the friends: of: ‘home : missions: have 
unusual occasion: for thankfulness to 
God fot specials 


eighty-tliree Before ‘breakfast I did ‘not inthe year. 


| feel in the least weary.” 
‘noying thing of the day; and that I dare | 
say because we are free-born Americans, ‘|’ 
was the haughtiness of the high ‘castes | 


and'the of “thé low 


The. only an- | 


noon we noticed that: ‘a large 12,663 


suxre-rve 


Added to. the aided churches, . 


‘India’s 


had ever been in my life, but. very happy 


had never seen a “lady-doctor” in their . 


with restless nights we had the ‘strength | 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME NIS- 


in them:' This: comparison of. results, 
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2 THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ‘[Wepnzspay, Jury 8, 1891, 
Miss’ ork , | and, notwithstandirfg the bad weather MORRISON’S GRAVE. Seven years after Dr. Morrison’s arriv- atheism. The author refutes this, after | had in his judgment.” A queer infide| 
be —tain nearly every day and night—they “! a ee al in China he baptized his first con-| saying that Mr. Lincoln was anything | and atheist this ! 

This d : is opened and conducted in the inter- | 2PP€ar to be enjoying themselves. The) oo wae vert in Macao,. the first convert to Pro-| but a hypocrite, and was sincere and; Mr. Chittenden effectually disposeg 
est of our Pacific Coast Sunday-Schools. A letter or arti- | transient attendance dufing the first | Jp the northwestern part of the Por- | testant Christianity in China. It is said | candid to a proverb, and had no experi- | of the reports put in circulation that the 


District Superintendents—Rev, H. P. Case, Los An- 

les, Box 1863 (So.), Cal; Rev. Samuel Greene; 2306 
Street, Seattle, Rev. W. 
Helena, Mon.; . Loyal L. Wirt, 757 street, 
San Francisco (Central and North), Cal. Rev. Chas. H. 
Curtis, Portland, Or.; Rev. R. A Rowley, Edmonds; 
Rev. E. J. Singer, Spokane Falls, Wash. 


FOUR CHILDREN’S DAY EXPERIENCES. 
BY REV. R. A. ROWLEY. 
Dear Paciric: Since writing my 
last I have had some joyful experiences 
that do not come among my common 


évery-month happenings. Children’s 


Day was celebrated on two different | 


d4lates among the Sunday-schools of ‘the 
Sound. On June 14th, the regular day, 
it was my privilege to meet the Sunday. 
‘school at Alderton, Pierce’ County, in 
the forenoon, and the Lime Kiln Sun- 
day-school in the afternoon. ? 

At Alderton, where isa strong young 
school only organized a few months; 
the house was most beautifully decorated 
with evergreens and roses, festoons of 
flowers, also bouquets without number, 
while the organ was draped in ivy. The 
old box stove was covered with moss, 
and this full of roses, pansies, étc., 
making a regular bank of bloom. The 
music, rendered by agchoir of eight was 
very fine, showing drill as well as skill, 
and the parts taken by the children 
gave evidence of much care by teachers 
and superintendents, for we have two 
workers there. I cannot give you any- 
thing like an account of the exercises of 
the day, but the school throughout— 
pupils, teachers, superintendents and 
friends, all deserve much credit for the 
care taken in preparing for the exercises. 
One item that speaks well for the young 
ladies of the school is the fact that, only 
the week before, they organized a Ladies’ 
Aid Society, and as there was a case of 
real need, devoted their time to work 
calculated to relieve that need. During 
the week thirty garments were made and 
nine dollars in money raised, and yet 
on Children’s Day the school raised 
$11.28 for our Society work. Such a 
school pays for its organization, and will 
be a blessing to all in that neighbor- 
hood. Some seventy-nine were present 
On the occasion. 

Immediately at the close of these ex- 
ercises I was hurried into a buggy kindly 
furnished by the good people of Lime- 

kiln—as they had heard I was ill—and 
“taken to their school. Here was an- 
_ Other flower show—though not quite so 
- elaborate as the other—and warm hearts 
_.and bright faces to the number of 110 
welcomed the missionary. We had an- 
other glorious time—singing, recitations, 
- etc.—and after that I found they want- 
- .ed a sermon, and, best of all for this 
best of all days in the year, there were 
five ready to be publicly received into 
the Church of Christ. This makes 
. twenty-one in all it has been my privi- 
» lege'to receive into membership at this 
y place. This people, out of their pover- 
Ny, gave a grand donation of $10 as the 
offering for Children’s day. 

The little church has grown, in spite 
of opposition and persecution, and is 


week, which closed yesterday, wag great- 
ly restricted on account @f an aécident 
in the powerhouse of the new electric 
railway and the bad weather; but’ now 


the weather promises to be better a 
large increase is expected in the daily 
attendance. i ¥ 

A very popular feature of the Chau- 
tauqua course are the Bible studies, 
which are arranged in a manner that is 


q nex and specially attractive to most. 


people, and an effort is being made to 
organize special classes ; in alll) “the 
churches here in addition to the class 
which meéts at Glen’ Echo, and from 
present indications the effort will be suc- 
cessful in a. number of the churches. 
To-morrow ‘nine members of the Chau- 
tauqua course, seven ladies and two 
gentlemen, will receive their diplomas 
from Chancellor Gillet. 
The Father Matthew Society is mak- 
ing preparations to entertain the dele- 
gates to the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America, which will meet in 
Washington, August 5th. This conven- 
tion will represent about 1,000 societies, 
‘having a total membership in the neigh- 
Good examples aré always to be com- 
mended, because of their far reaching 
influence. This is true in everything, 
but particularly so intemperance, And 
a strikingly good example was the rule 
adopted by the New Jersey State Edi- 
torial Association, which passed through 
here this week on a special train bound 
for White Sulphur Springs, Luray Cave 
and other interesting points in Virginia, 
prohibiting the use of intoxicating liquor 
on their train. This rule, which was 
unanimously adopted by the associa- 
tion, says that no liquor shall be brought 
upon the train, nor shall any be placed 
upon the tables at any hotel in the 
presence of the ladies by any member 
of the party, and provides that its viola- 
tion shall be followed by a forfeiture of 
the ticket of the violator at the point in 
the route where it may occur. There 
were one hundred and seventy-five in 
the party, and that their adoption of this 
rule will be productive of good, not only 
in their own State but everywhere it is 
heard of, cannot for amoment be dowbt- 
ed; it will be talked about, written about 
and commented upom by the members 
of the party and thew friends, and the 
same rule will be adopted by other par- 
ties, large and small. 
When intoxicating liquors shall be 
banished from all excursion parties,. 
public and private, a great reform will 
have been accomplished, much misery 
avoided and many csimes prevented. 
Many a young man, and truth compels. 
me to say many a young girl too, began 
his or her deviatign from the narrow 
path of honor and rectitude with a glass 
of wine or other imtoxicant taken at the 
solicitation of friends in a jolly excur- 
sion party. All honow to the New Jer- 
sey editors for the stand they have tak- 
en, and may they casry the same good 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, composed entirely of colored men, 


that the railway is imunning order and | 


idea into the columns of their papers. | 


tuguese cityof Macao is situated a small 
cemetery three sides by a 
stone wall, while atthe entrance to the 
sa¢ged enclosure stands a small, pictur- 
esque chapel, where a Protestant service 
is héld every Sabbath. In this seques- 
! tered retreat.a number of graves are-vis- 
ible, and as" you-warider ‘among ‘the'sa- 
cred tombs a number of eminent names 
are found engraven upon their granite 
tombstones, bearing dates from the year 
The first. one who was 
here-laid to rest was the wife of the Rev. 


June, '1821.°> Previous to this time there 
was ‘no burial: place: for the foreigners 
within the walls of’ Macao ; but the re- 
mains of those who died were either car- 
ried from the settlement-or interred out- 
side of the walls.* People, therefore, 
buried their loved ones out of their sight 
in various places, some in one place and 
some inanothéer. “On the brow of a hill 
beside the fortress of ‘*“Dona Maria,” is 
one of these early burial plats. There, 
away from all human habitations, and in 
an unenclosed spot, are found eleven 
tombstones, ten of which date back to 
the eighteenth century,while the eleventh 
is that of the infant child of Dr. and Mrs. 
Morrison. On ‘a small headstone is 


infant son of the Rev. Robert Morrison 
and his wife. He died at Macao a few 
hours after he was bern, on March 5,. 
caw 

Whew Mrs. Morrison died, the Chi+ 
Dr. Morrison a burial place for the re- 
mains of his wife, and ™ was for the rea- 


the present site as a bwrying-place for 
their sacred dead. Like Abraham, these 
early forergners lived ina strange land, 
and did net own even emeugh ground to 
lay away them dead. The words.of Dr. 
Morrison @escribe this fixst burial scene 
very vividly. ‘*On Monday I wished to 
inter Mary eut at the hails, where our 
James was buried, but the €hinese would 
not let me open the same-grave. I dis- 
liked buryimg under the tewn wall ( out- 
side, within the limit of the Fosse, the 
only place allowed), but was obliged to 
tesolve on doing so, as the Papists- refus- 
ed their burying-ground to Protestants. 
The want of a Protestant buring-ground 
has long been felt in Miacao, and the 
present case brought it strongly before 


‘the Committee of the English Factory, 


who immediately resolved to vote a sum 
sufficient to purchase a piece of ground 
worth between three and four thousand 
dollars, and personally exerted them- 


selves to remove the legal impediments 


and local difficulties, in which they final- 
ly succeeded. This. enabled me to lay 
the remains of my beloved wife in a 
place appropriated to the sepulture of 
Protestant Christians, being denied a 
place of imterment by the Romanists.” 
Again, in speaking of the funeral, he 
says, “‘Mr.. Harding, Chaplain of the Fac- 
tory, read the funeral service at the grave. 
Rebecca,, John, and I attended their 
dear manama to the tomb ; we were loth 


Dr. Morrison, who died onthe 1oth of. 


found the inscription, “ James Morrison, | 
born and died Mareh 5, 1811,” while on | 
a granite slab these words are still to be | 
observed : ‘‘In this place is interred the | 


nese and Romanists of Macao refused) |; 


-son that the East India Company bought | 


that the rite was performed “at a Sprin , 
of waterissuin2 from the foot of a lofty 


hill by the seaside, away frotii. human 


observation.” ~There Tsae-A-Ko was 
baptized in the name of the Father, 
Son; and.Holy Ghost. 
that time, this first convert.to the Chris- 


| tian faith died ‘at: the ‘age of 32 years. 


What a scene that would have been for 
an artist to put upon canvas—the scene 


| of the first of China’s sons receiving the 


sacred rite of baptism. But time pass- 
‘ed on amid “herculéan tasks which this 
remarkable man undertook and. accom- 
plished. A dictionary of the Chinese 
language is published, the Bible translat- 
ed, with numerous Christian books, each 
displaying. the author’s genius. No 
other European was so weil versed in the 
Chinese language as he. So that he was 
well qualified to communicate the gos 
pel by the written word or the living 
voice. A servant of a company whose 
whole desire was to make money, he 
yet served a higher master, even Jesus 
Christ. But the end came and the an- 
gel of death took him, and now only his 


tombstone remains, upon which is plac: 
ed the following inscription 


Sacred to the Menvery Of 
ROBERT MORRISON, D.D., 


The First Protestant Missionary 
: 
Where, after a service of twenty-seven years 
cheerfully spent in extending the king- 
° dom of the blessed Redeemer,during 
which period he compiled 
and published 


* A’ DICTIONARY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


Founaed the Anglo-Chinese College at 
+ Malacca, and for several years labored 
alone on a Chinese version of 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES,. 


Which he was spared to see accomplished, 

and widely circulated among those for 
whom tt was destined, 

HE SWEETLY SLEPT IN JESUS. 
He was born at Mospeth, in Northum- 
berland, January 5, 1782, was: sent to 
China by the London Missionary Soci- 
ety in 1807, was for twenty-five years 
Chinese translator in the emplowof the 
Last India Company, and — | 

DIED AT CANTON, AUG, I, 1834. 
: Blissed are the dead which die inthe Lord: 
from henceforth, Yea, saith the-Spirit, 
; that they may rest from thet la- ° 


bers, and their works db 
Follow them. | 

Four days after his death im Canton,. 
his remains were taken to Macao and! 
laid beside those of his wife. And here 
he sleeps, awaiting the resurrection morn. 
In life;. after all his toils and prayers, he 
only saw three or four converts. Yet 
his was a unique work, andi one that 
brought homor to God and to-men. In 


04090 


missionary—faith, zeal, prayer, self-de- 
nial, caution, and a holy love of souls. 
In this quiet, secluded place he rests. 
among. many of those who. have laid 
down. their earthly armor im the same 
places With Rev. Samuel: Dyer, Mrs, 
Rev. Dr. Speer, Mrs. Rev. ID, Vrooman, 


Mrs. Dr; Kerr, and many others, be | 


awaits-Christ’s call at the resurrection 


Five years after 


4 
comes from: above, 


him were found the elements.of the true- 


ence or skill in the vice of deception, by 
'Teferring to his farewell address to his 
| fellow-citizens of Springfield, on going 
to Washington,“on which occasion he 
took Washington for his examplar, 
whose success he ascribed to “the aid 
of that Divine Providence on which he 
| at-all times’ relied,” and declared that 
he himself “placed his’ whole trust in 
the same Almighty Being, and the pray- 
ers of Christian men and women. He 
also, not once or twice, but on all 


quent occasions, avowed his faith in an 
Omnipotent Ruler, who will judge the 
world in righteousness, and in the Bible 
as the inspired record of his history and 
his law. With equal constancy he 
thanked God for, and declared his in- 
terest in, Christian institutions and in- 
fluences as the appointed means for his 
effective service. We may assert, then, 
that we &now he was neither an infidel 
nor atheist, but, on the other hand, a 
sincere believer in the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith. In- 
deed, he believed so confidertly that 
the Almighty was making use of the 
war, of himself and other instrumentali- 
‘thes, in workimg out some great design 
for the benefst of humanity, and his 
belief that he himself was directed by 
the same Omngpotent Power was ex- 
pressed with such frankness and fre- 
quency, that it attracted attention, and 
was criticised by some as verging 
towards superstition.” | 

When Mr. Fessenden hesitated adout 
taking the offered Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, the President solemnly de- 


a power higher than human authority, 
in the presence of the aathor. So im- 
pressed was the latter with his serenity 


pressed reliance on the Almighty, that 
he once ventured to ask him directly 
how far he believed the Almighty direct- 
ed our national affairs. After a pause, 
the President replied: “That the Al- 


cies, and directly intervenes in human 
affairs, is one of the plainest statements 
of the Bible.. I have had so many evi 
dences of his direction, so many in- 
stances when I have b<en controlled by 
some other power than my own will, 
that I cannot doubt that this power 
I freqwently see 
my way clear to a decision when I 
am conscious that I have no sufficient 
facts upon which to found it. But I 
cannot recall one instance in which I 
have followed my own judgment, found- 
ed upon such a decision, when the re- 
sults were unsatisfactory; whereas, in al- 
‘most every instance where I have yield- 
ed to the views of others, I have had oc- 
casion to regret it. Iam satished that 
when the Almighty wants me to do or 
not to do a particular thing, he finds a 
way of letting me know it. 2am con- 
fident that it is his design to restore the 
Union. He will do it in his own good 
time. We should obey, and net oppose 
his will.” | 

Mr. Chittemden asked him how his 
_kmowledge that God acts directly upon 
‘human affairs compared in certainty with 


‘proper, and more than'a score of subse=" 


clared to him that he: was called to it by | 


under all circumstances,. and his oft ex- |. 


mighty does make use of human agen- | .s 


President loved to tell coarse and even 
vulgar stories, and says “‘there is not a 
shadow of truth in:such assertions,” anq 
he refers to Messrs. Hay & Nicolay, 
his private secretaries, Carpenter the 
artist, who spent six months in his fam- 
ily, and Professor Henry, who was much 
with him and saw him in unconstrained 
private life, who agree that neither of 
them ever heard from Mr. Lincoln’s lips 
any sentence or word which might not 
have been repeated in the presence of 


ladies; and Mr, Chittenden himself never 


heard him relate a story or utter a sen- 
tence that he could not have repeated 
to his wife and daughters. 

Carl Schurz has an able article on 
Lincoln in the June Adantic Monthly, 
a good supplement to Mr. Chittenden’s 
book. 


COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 5, 1891. 


HE OOLLEGE OOURSE corresponds ve: y 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass, 
ohne Seminary course of study remains un- 
For cirenlars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T,. Mills, 
MILLS OCOLLEGE P. O., 
3 ALAMEDA O0O., OAL. 
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1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the @wnership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited;: -home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 3d.. Send for circulars. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


want a thorough, first class school, 


f its mem- Our Chi orm. but though dead, vet his life | his knowledge-of a fact appavent to the| If you 

ow gathering its strength together for a | I am informed by one Of *|to forsake her remains. ur Chimese | morn, ld, yet h e 

cheat effort adie’ ‘building a chapel. | bers, making great progress, and prom-} domestics and teachers also voluntarily | speaks to us How-simple and trustfil | S©®S°S: : pall and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
8 ises, if the recent rates of increase in was his. amswer to one who.asked him in| ‘One is ascertain as the other,” he | boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 


accompanied the funeral. Our Mary 
was much esteemed. by all whoever con- 
versed with her.” ‘Thus died the wife of 
the first missionary of China. Thirteen 
years. afterwards the remains of her hus- 
band. were laid at her side, and in 1843. 
those of her son John, who was so muck 
respected for his abilities and virtues that 
Sir Henry Pottinger spoke of his death 
aS a positive mational calamity. Side 
by side these three graves lie, but the 
greatest interest will always gather about 
|that of the father, who arrived in Macao 
in 1807 as the first Protestant Mission- 
ary to China. Sailing from New York 
in the ship Zrident, it took him 113 days. 
until he anchored in the Macao Roads. 
Here in Macao he spent a part of his 
early missionary life donning the Chi-~ 
nese dress, allowing his finger-nails to 
grow, and wearing the indispensable cue, 
thinking thus to ingratiate himself with 
the Chinese, though he afterwards was 
convinced that he had made a mistake. 
Here he “spent the day with his Chinese 
teacher, studying, eating, and sleeping in 
a room underground, adopting the Chi- 
nese costume, foregoing the pleasures of 
intercourse with his countrymen and 
taking his meals with the Chinese, who 
taught him the language. He never 
ventured out of his house till his health 
began to suffer so that he could scarcely 
walk across the room with ease to him- 
self. The first time he ventured out in | 
the field adjoining the town of Macao 
| was on a moonlight night, under the es- 
cort of two Chinese.” 
In speaking of the manner of Dr. 
Morrison’s life at this time, Dr. Milne, his 
-associate, afterwards remarked, ‘The 
patience that refuses to be conquered, 
the diligence that never tires, the caution 
that always ‘trembles, and the studious | 
habit that spontaneously seeks retire- 
ment, were best adapted for the first 
Pretestant Missionary Memoirs.” | 
Two years after his arrival in China 
he married Miss Mary Morton, and the 
same time entered the service of the 
East India Company as Chinese Trans- 
lator,. which position he held until the 
dissolution. of the Company in 13834. 
From the year 1809, he was thus a self- 
supporting missionary, who labored for 
the salvation of the heathen, though not | 
drawing any support from the London | 
‘Missionary Society. Like Paul, he be- 


Surely, the good Lord will grant success 
in such a good work to such noble 
workers. 

On the 21st of the month the third 
school had its services, at 11 A. M. This 
was at Eagle Harbor, near Seattle. 
“There were roses, evergreens, bright 
faces, and a real enjoyable time. 

At the close of this service I hada 
two-mile walk across a neck of land to 
Port Blakeley, where there is a large 
shipyard, and the largest saw-mill under 
one roof in the world. The Sunday- 
school workers here had prepared a fine 
programme, and, with flowers, flags and 

bouquets, the room was a bower of 
beauty. The music was excellent, and 
the children well prepared by drill and 
study for all their parts. One hundred 
and ten people gathered, and gave the 
closest attention to everything. It was 
‘a fitting close to a busy day, and when 

I retired for the night I could thank my 
Heavenly Father that he had such work- 
ers and such a school. The offering 

was large—$13.57. This school has no 

church back of it, but there is good ma- 

terial, and I trust that ere long the work 

there will crystallize into a live, working 
' church of our order. 

On the 2d and 3d of the month two 
new schools, one at Port Crescent and 
the other at Gettysburg, were organized. 
Each bids fair to become a power for 


gaining rapidly im strength and efficiency. 
Send for catalogue to 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


answered, “although the conclusions 
are reached: by different processes. I 
| know by mysenses that the movements 
of the world are those of.am infinitely 
powerful machine which runs for ages 
without vamation. A man who:can put 
two ideas. together knows that sucha 
machine sequires an infinitely powerful 
maker and: governor; man’s nature is 
such thas he cannot take m the machine 
and keep. oul the maker. The maker 
is God—infinite in wisdom as.well as 
power. Would we be any more certain 
if we saw him,.?” | 

Mr. Chittenden then, asked ifi it did 
not, after all, depend on our faith in the 

The President answered, “No; there 
is the element of personal experience. y 
If it did the character of the Bible is eersiia 
easily established, at least to my satis-| A Select School for Young Ladies. 


faction. We haveto. believe many things 
that we do not comprehend. The Bible | Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
era. For catalogue or information address the 


}1is the only one that claims to be God’s 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. COHUROH, A.M. 
book-—to comprise his law, his history. | 1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


‘It contains an immense amount of evi- , — 


dence of its own authenticity. It de- 
Has removed his office to 


scribes a governor omnipotent enough 
106 STOCKTON STREET. 


to. operate this great machine, and de- 
clares that he made it. Now, let us 

_ Hours: 10 to 8. Sundays: 10 to {2. 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


treat the Bible fairly. If we had a wit- 
-}ness on the stand whose general story 
THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


|} we knew was true, we would believe 
}him when he asserted facts of which we 
REY. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D. 
| Letters and communications may be sent to 


had no other evidence. We ought to 
treat the Bible with equal fairness. I 
REY. W. W. LOVEJOY, DD. 
member of the faculty. 
6 asada facilities are granted with but 


decided long ago that it was less diffi- 
an 
small charge. 


cult to believe the Bible than to dis- 
OAKLAND SEMINARY 


believe it. Itis a good book for us to 
obey. It contains the ten command- 
528 ELEVENTH 8T. OAKLAND, CAL. 
A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY 


ments, the golden rule, and many other 

rules which ought to be followed. No 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Primary, 
Academic and Collegia'e Departments, ae 


man was ever worse for living according 
to the directions of the Bible.” 
necting buildings, pleasant grounds, croqué 
and tennis courts, Sersonal training and 


membership be kept up, to soon out- 
member the white association, which has 
through its most prominent and influen- 
tial members done much towards en- 
couraging the new association. © 
OUR LIFE. | 

Christ is our life. How his life is 
made to be, at. the same time, our own, 
is a mystery of grace, of which you have 
seen types in the garden, where just now 
so many millions of God’s thoughts are 
springing and growing into beautiful ex- 
pression. You once grafted something 
on to a fruit-tree. The process, though 
delicate, was most simple. You only 
had to be careful that there should be 
clean, clear, close, contact between the 
graft and the tree. The smallest shred 
of filament of wrapping around the graft 
would have prevented the life of the tree 
from flowing into it. The weak, blend- 
ing graft was fastened on to the strong 
stem just as it was: then in due time it 
stuck ; then gradually the tiny slip grew 
into the flourishing bough ; and lately, as 
you stood looking at that miracle of ten- 
der formation and soft bright blush, you 
almost fancied it was conscious, It 
seemed to say, ‘‘I live; nevertheless, not 
I, but the tree liveth in me ; and the life 
I now live in the foliage I live by faith 
in the shaft of the tree. I trust to the 
tree only ; every moment I am clinging 
to it, and without it I can do nothing.” 
— Stanford. 


WINE IN THE WHITE HOUSE, 


The following letter from ex-President 
Hayes was recently made. public by 
Henry F. Lamb of Richmond, Va., a 
collector of autographs and autograph 
letters, who has the original in his pos- 

Fremont, Ohio, Nov. 8, 1890. 

My Dear Sir: The abstinence from 
the .use of intoxicating drinks in the 
White House, both in“public and priv- 
ately, while Mrs. Hayes and myself were 
its occupants, is without precedent, and 
has not since been followed. Neither 
of us regretted the. course adopted, 
Every such step when first taken, of 
course, meets with opposition and criti- 
cism. It cannot hereafter be claimed 
by fair-minded. and well-informed people 
that liquor as a be eis a necessity. 


New York, “Do you expect to convert 
the Chinese?” but: I expect God 
wilk” Yes, from that solitary baptism 
on the hill-side of Macao, the number | 
has. swelled to 40,000, amd yet this is 
but a drop in the great ocean of what 
remains to be accomplished. __. 

We have better dictionaries and better 
translators of the Bible now, but his he- 
noic labors will never be forgotten, and 
to. the great army of the young men and 
women of England, Germany and Amer- 
ica he heralds this message, ‘* Go forth 
and redeem the millions of China, and 
bring them all to the feet of Jesus.” He 
labored ’mid difficulties and trials that 
nolonger stand in our way. © China’s 
‘door is open now. Oh! let us make 
haste to enter it, and gather the ripe 
wheat for his garner. A thousand mis- 
sionaries for China? Nay, five thousand, 
filled with the Spirit of God, who shall 
attempt great things for the Master— 
men who shall preach the unsearchable 
riches of his love, not because they think 
that Christianity is a better philosophy 
than any heathen system, but because 
the love of Christ constrains them to 
say, “Woe is me if I preach not the gos- 
pel to the lowest and most down-trodden 
of China’s millions !” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


I have just finished reading a work of 
deep interest, and that deserves a wide 
circulation : ‘‘Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln and His Administration, by L. 
E. Chittenden.” The author was Regis- 
ter of the Treasury, and on familiar 
terms with the President, and he gives 
us not only many new facts, but cor- 
rects many errors that have been propa- 
gated concerning Mr. Lincoln and his 
administration. There ought to be a 
‘cheap edition of the work for general 
circulation. It is of absorbing interest 
from beginning to end.: One chapter is 
pathetic in the extreme, and cannot be 
read without tears —that which relates 
the story of the pardon of the soldier 
found sleeping on his post. But my 
chief object now is to call attention to 
what is said of the President’s religious 
views. Says the author: 

“One of his biographers, who calls 
himself ‘his ‘friend and partner for twenty 


Tacoma, Wash., June 29, 1891. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, June 24, 1891. 

The management of the Glen Echo 
Chautauqua, by doing a very wise and 
good thing, in ordering that the gates of 
the grounds be not opened; except in 
extraordinary cases, on the Sabbath day, 
has endeared itself to the Christian peo- 
ple of Washington, and it will find it 
profitable, too, for many Christians will 
become regular visitors to the grounds 
on week days who would not have gone 
if the grounds were opened on Sundays 
to thé Sabbath desecrators who would 
gene there, not to attend the ser- 
vices, but on a picnic frolic. This: rule 
compelled all those who wished to at- 
tend the Sunday services at Glen Echo, 
which were about what they are in the 
avetage church, to be im the: grounds 


are fighting for us, and no one will say 
that an officer or private is less brave 
because he is a praying soldier.” 


“God is on our side, and so is the 
“The President has written that this | home influences, special instruction in del 


Bible, and so are churches and Chris- 
sarte, music and art; Central location. Af 


tian societies. It makes me stronger 
and more confident to know that all 
Christians in the loyal States are praying 
for our success. Thousands of them 

| great book the Bible, is the best gift at 
God has given to.man, and that all | orgs unusual advantages for attandancs 
things it is desirable for man to know | GuAzanterp. Term opens Jury 28th. 


Saturday night. There are about 400/| in the Executive Mansion. Sincerely, | came not chargeable to his hearers or ‘years,’ asserts that his ‘friend and part-| are contained in it, and his familiarity _ _,» Mrs. M. K. Brake, Prineipal, 
“people living in tents om the grounds,| Ruruerrorp B. Haves. || those who had sent him forth, ner’ was an ‘infidel,"'verging towards | with it is evidence of the*high place it | Dicemson, cipal. 
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Home Circle. 


Not as I Will. 


BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. — 


Blindfolded and alone I stand, 
With unknown thresholds on each hand, 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope; 
Vet this cne thing I learn te know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to. fulfill, 
‘Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait; 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 

Too heavy burdens in the road; 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long, so long, | 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill, 

By changeless law are ordered still, 
“Not as I will.” 


‘‘ Not as I will,” the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat, 

‘* Not as I will.” The darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and loneliness. 

‘« Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all His love fulfil, 

‘‘Not as we will.” 


CROSS PEOPLE. 


“] believe,” exclaimed a bright wom- 
an one day, “that I would rather have a 
really wicked person in the house, if he 
would only be good-natured, than to live 
‘with the best one who was cross.” 

This was extreme; but any one who 


has ever endured the society of an 


irritable companion for many days will 
feel a sympathy with even this strong 
statement. Such a companion is a 
species of torture. | 

It sometimes seems as though almost 
every duty were more forcibly impressed 
upon the young than the duty of amia- 
bility. In many quarters this virtue is 
absolutely at a disadvantage. The cross 
ones are likely to get a reputation for 
greater ability than the pleasant ones. 
“Fools,” we are told, “are always ami- 
able.” 

‘We plead for a reform, and so pleads 
everybody who happened to be in a cer- 
tain house in an inland town, where a 
handsome and fashionable young wom- 
an was stopping with an aunt who had 
every claim upon her tenderest consid- 
eration. 

“Are you going out to the cliff?” the 
young woman would demand of her 
aunt. 

“I don’t know yet,” the aunt would 
respond, wearily. 

“Oh dear, I wish you could ever 
make up you mind!” the niece would 
fret. 

‘But I must wait and see how I feel 


after my dinner,” the invalid aunt would 


protest. 

“Tf it wasn’t that it would be some- 
thing else,” the niece would exclaim, 
petulantly. ‘‘You’re always waiting, al- 
ways undecided. I get so sick of it !” 

The aunt bore her young charge’s (or 
superintendent’s) vagaries almost too 
sweetly; but the hateful little bicker and 
impudence of the latter were unendur- 
able to the outside listeners, before 
whom she took no pains to control her- 
self. Yet this young girl was a member 
of a church. She would not have lifted 
her hand against her aunt, yet she gave 
her daily worse insults than a physical 
blow. 


‘* The blow a glove gives is but weak. 
Does the mark yet discolor my cheek ? 
But when the heart suffers a blow, 
Will the pain pass as soon, do you know ?” 


It is to women that the poets are al- 
ways giving praise for their amiability. 
t was a woman to whom belonged 
those— 


‘* Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity.” 


But it is doubtful whether women are 
really so equable as men. Xantippe 
and poor Rip’s wife are types of a very 
large class. 

It is reasonable to expect that wom- 
en should be less amiable than men. 
Emerson says, “All healthy things are 
sweet-tempered.” It is only within a 
few years that women have begun, as a 
class, to take proper care of their health. 
Even now they are not expert in the 
art, and more than half our women are 
semi-invalids. A woman’s mode of 
dress, her diet, her in-door and monoto- 
nous life, have all been against her. 
Women are more conscientious than 
men. They ought to have more prin- 
ciple about keeping a pleasant face on ; 
but when the whole nervous system is 


ajar from insufficient nourishment and | 


close air, an angel could not always keep 
her temper. It was ie | she who “felt 
so pretty and so pleased all day” who 
“could not take the trouble to be cross.” 
When one is baffled and thwarted all 
day, crossness becomes a luxury that 
most women are too prone to indulge 
in. 

But oh, how it spoils and degrades 
family life ! | 

‘¢ See a word, how it severeth ! 

Oh, power of life and death 
In the tongue, as the preacher saith !” 

We may not all of us be able to cul- 
tivate the highest virtues—constancy, 
generosity, magnanimity—but we can all 
keep a civil tongue for those around us, 
and put on a pleasant expression if we 
try. Amiability has been pooh-poohod 
at too long. It is the source of more 
comfort and pleasure in any home in 
which is is practised than many a more 
vaunted virtue. 


‘‘ The music that can deepest reach _ 
And cure all ills is cordial speech.” 


By all means let us have more of it 
in our — Harper's Bazar. 


excitement. His was a very busy life; 


THE SEVERITY OF GOD’S LOVE. 


There is a large class of people who 
have a very false conception of God’s 
love. They insist upon supposing that 
every element of it is of a very mild, 
and tolerant and enduring character, and 
forgives everybody, without being strict 


forgiveness is to be granted. But such 
and similar views are altogether mis- 
leading and mischievous. It should be 
distinctly understood by everybody that 
there is an element of severity in God’s 
love, which often projects itself into his 
dealings with people, even with his own 
children. We find a plain averment of 
this truth in Heb. xii: 6, which says: 
‘** Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth.” This certainly indicates that 
God exercises severity towards those 
whom he loves, and because he loves 
them. He chastises them, even to 
scourging, and this is something very 
‘‘srevious”; that is, the chastising 
causes grief, pain and distress. In fact, 
it is often severe, and very hard to bear. 

Many a Christian has suffered great 
agony under the discipline which the 
hand of God’s love has administered. 
See how severe God’s love was displayed 
toward Job and David. If God’s love 
has not been supremely faithful to them, 
he would not have given them such a 
crucifying scourging as he did. Their 
needs were different, and hence the 
manifestation of God’s severity were dif- 
ferent in their cases, but his love was 
the ruling motion and power in all of 
their discipline. Now, if God’s love be 
severe towards his children, why should 
not it be so towards those who are not? 
It should, and yet the severity of God’s 
love is manifested differently towards 
the incorrigibly impenitent. His love 
tries to save them, but if they will not 
be saved, then God lets them remain 
eternally lost. He will not take the un- 
repentant sinner to heaven, because he 
so loves his children that he will not al- 
low any sinner there to disturb the peace 
and comfort of his children in heaven. 
God’s love loyally guards the rest and 
happiness of the dwellers of heaven. It 
is because God’s love is severe that he 
separates the good from the bad.—C.. 
Wetherbee. 


HOW TO REMEMBER. 


The American Grocer gives the fol- 
lowing advice, which every young man 
will do well to remember: ‘‘A success- 
ful business man says there were two 
things which he learned when he was 
eighteen, which were ever afterward of 
great use to him, namely, ‘Never to lose 
anything, and never to forget anything.’ 

‘‘An old lawyer sent him with an im- 
portant paper, with certain instructions 
what to do with it. ‘But,’ inquired the 
young man, ‘suppose I lose it; what 
shall I do then ?’ 

‘You must not lose it.’ 

‘TJ don’t mean to,’ said the young 
man, ‘but suppose I should happen to?’ 

I say you must not happen to. 
I shall make no provision for such an 
Occurrence ; you must not lose it!’ 

‘This put a new train of thought into 
the young man’s mind, and he found 
that if he was determined to do a thing, 
he could do it. He made such a pro- 
vision against every contingency that he 
never lost anything. He found this 
equally true about forgetting. Ifa cer- 
tain matter of importance was to be re- 
membered, he pinned it down on his 
mind, fastened it there, and made it 
stay. Heused to say: When a man 
tells me that he forgot to do something, 
I tell him he might as well have said, 
‘I do not care enough about your busi- 
ness to take the trouble to think about 
it again.’ 

I once had an intelligent young man 
in my employment who deemed it suf- 
ficient excuse for neglecting any impor- 
tant task to say, ‘I forgot it.’ I told 
him that would not answer. If he was 
sufficiently interested he would be care- 
ful to remember. It was because he 
did not care enough that he forgot it. 
I drilled him with this truth. He work- 
ed for me three years, and during the 
last of the three he was utterly changed 
in this respect.. He did not forget a 
thing. His forgetting, he found, was a 
lazy, careless habit of the mind, which 
he cured.” 


NEVER TOO BUSY TO PRAY. 
Jesus appears to have devoted him- 


self specially to prayer at times when 
his life was unusually full of work and 


there were nearly always “many coming 
and going” about him. Sometimes, 
however, there was such a congestion of 
thronging objects that he had scarcely 
time to eat. But even then he found 
time to pray. Indeed, these appear to 
have been with him seasons of more pro- 
longed prayer than usual. Thus we 
read: “So much the more went there 
a fame abroad of him; and great multi- 
tudes came together to hear, and to be 
healed by him of their infirmities. And 
he withdrew himself into the wilderness 
and prayed.” 

Many in our day know what this con- 
gestion of occupation is. They are 
swept off their feet with: their engage- | 
ments, and can scarcely find time to 
eat. We make this a reason for not 
praying; Jesus made it areas n for pray- } 
ing. Is there any doubt which is the; 
better course? Many: of the wisest 
have in this respect done as Jesus did. 
When Luther had a specially busy and. 


exciting day, be allowed himself longer | 


time than usual for: prayer beforehand. 
A wise man once said that, he .was.too. 
busy to be. in a hurry.. He meant, that 
if he allowed himself .to become hurried , 


as to any definite condition upon which | 


/she?” said grandma. 


he could not do all that he had ‘to do. | 


There is nothing like prayer for pro- 
ducing this calm self-possession. When 
the dust of business so-fills your room 
that it threatens to choke you, sprinkle 
it with the water of prayer, and then 
you can cleanse it out with comfort and 
expedition Christi. 


SICK-ROOM ADVICE. 


Do not forget that kindness ‘nid ten- 
derness are essential to successful nurs- 


Don’t ask a convalescent if he would 
like this or that to eat or drink, but pre- 
pare the delicacies and present them in 
a tempting way. 

A nurse must never get impatient. A 
sick person is often irritable; and some- 


‘times obstinate, but this must be over- 


come by kindness and firmness. 

Do not fan a sick person unless you 
are requested to do so, or there is a good | 
reason why you should. A nevous per- 
son is often made very uncomfortable 
by it. 

‘The nurse must learn to be cool and 
collected in time of trouble. Any ex- 
pression of alarm or anxiety at a critical 
moment may result Gineserousty to the 
patient. 

In the early morning ‘hours the vital 
forces of the patient are at an ebb, and 
it is often necessary to add additional 


‘clothing to the bed, or provice some- 


thing stimulating at this time. 

In bedside watching, the nurse’s work 
is very responsible and trying. And it 
is here that the observing physician can 
readily determine whether the nurse is 
experienced or not from her general 
bearing. 

Avoid jarring the bed and do not al- 
low any one to sit on the bed. Avoid 
haste. Do things quickly by knowing 
what to do and howto doit. All ap- 
pearance of haste and uncertainty is 
annoying tothe patient. 

Unnecessary noise and _ confusion 
should not be permitted in the sick- 
room. Nothing is more irritating to a 
nervous patient than loud talking. When 
it is necessary to converse with the sick 
let the voice be sufficiently loud and 
clear to enable the hearer to poeeservenmane 
without special effort. 


WHY SHE LOOKED BRIGHT. 


“Well, grandma,” said a little boy, 
resting his elbows on the old lady’s stuff. 
ed chair arm, “‘ what have you been do- 
ing here at the window all day by your- 
self?” ‘All I could,” answered dear 
grandma, cheerily. ‘I have read a lit- 
tle and prayed a good deal, and then 
looked out at the people. There’ S one 
little girl, Arthur, that I have learned to 
watch for. She has sunny brown hair, 
her brown eyes have the same sunny look 
in them, and I wonder every day what 
makes her look so bright. Ah, here she 
comes now.” Arthur took his elbows off 
the stuffed arm and planted them on the 
window-sill: girl, with the brown 
apron on?” he cried ; “why, I know that 
girl. That’s Susie Moore, and she has 
a dreadful hard time, grandma.” ‘Has 
little boy, 
would’nt you give anything to know 
where she gets all that brightness from, 
then?” ‘]’ll ask her,” said Arthur, 
promptly, and to grandma’s surprise, he 
raised the window and called: “Susie, 
O Susie, come up here a minute ; grand- 
ma wants to see you!” The brown 
eyes Opened wide in surprise, but the 
little maid turned at once and came in. 
“Grandma wants to know, Susie Moore,” | # 
explained the boy, ‘‘what makes you 
look so bright allthe time?” ‘Why, I 
have to,” said Susie. ‘You see papa’s 
been sick a long while, and mamma is 
tired out with nursing, and baby’s cross 
with her teeth, and if Z didn’t be bright, 
who would be?” ‘Yes, yes, I see,” 
said dear old grandma, putting her arm 
around this little streak of sunshine. 
“That’s God’s reason for things; they 
are because somebody needs them. 
Shine on, little sun; there couldn't be a 
better reason for shining than because it 
is dark at home.” —Sundbeam. 


WESLEY'S MESSAGE TO MEN OF 


WEALTH. 


John Wesley said in one of his last 
sermons: “ After having served you be- 
tween sixty and seventy years, with dim 
eyes and shaking hands, let me add one 
more, I am pained for you who are 
rich in this world. Do you give all you 
can? ‘Nay, may I not do what I will 
with my own?’ you reply. Here lies 
your mistake. It is not your own. It 
cannot be, unless you are the Lord of 
heaven and earth. Who gave you this 
addition to your fortune? Do you not 
know that God intrusted you with money | 
for his work? ‘But I must provide for 
my children.’ Certainly. But how? By 
making themrich? Then you will prob- 
ably ruin them, Lord, speak to their 
hearts else I speak in vain.. Leave them 
enough to live on, not in idleness, but 
honest industry. if you have no 
children, upon what principle can you 
leave a groat behind more than enough 
to. bury you? What, does it. signify 
whether. you leave ten ‘thousand. pounds 
‘or.ten thousands boots or shoes? Haste! 
haste! Spend all you have before you 
go to the better world 


My experience: in life 
of the truth. which I do not. try to. ex- | 


| boiling vinegar. —Miss iss Parloa. 


bake. 


plain: that. the sweetest happiness we. 


ever know comes not. from. love, but | 


from sacrifice—from the effort to make 
happy. — Boyle O'Reilly. 


that we are ! If we wish a mirror to. re-' 


| flect the sun.do we turn it, toward. the’ 


earth J. de Maistre. 


eri library. soon becomes, rough- 


‘Man. cannot reflect the Creator unless 
he.puts. himself in. with him, .. Fools | es 


where the freezer is packed full of ice. | 


from a public, library, who. might ; have 


7 


every housekeeper is. fortunate enough - 
to own a pair of scales, and they are 
most. excellent articles in their place; but 


that is not when we are doing our regu-_ 
lar baking, ‘since it would be’ most in- 
convenient ‘to stop and weigh each | 
gredient used. So many excellent reci- |. 


pes are given in pounds and ounces, that 


I have resorted to the use of mental 
''Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P.M. 


Scales, and find that I save a’ great deal 
of time and trouble by .so doing. ‘Ten 
common-sized eggs weigh one pound. |: 


Soft butter the size of an egg weighs one | 


ounce. One pint Coffee A sugar weighs 
twelve ounces. One quart sifted flour | 
(well heaped), one’ pound. -One pint 

brown sugar, thirteen ounces. Two 


teacups (well heaped) Coffee A sugar, |. 


one pound. Two:level teacups soft but- 
ter, well packed, one pound. One and 


one-third pints powdered sugar, one |: 
pound. Two tablespoons of powdered |» 
One |. 


sugar or flour weigh one ounce. 
tablespoon (well rounded) of soft butter 
weighs one ounce. One pint (heaped) 
granulated sugar weighs fourteen ounces, | 


Four teaspoons are equal to one table- |. 


spoon. Two and a half teacups (level) 
of best brown sugar weigh one pound. 
One tablespoon (heaped) granulated | 
Coffee A or best brown sugar equals an } 


ounce. One generous pint of liquid’ or 


One ‘pint of finely chopped meat packed 
solidly weighs one pound, which © it 
would be very convenient to remember. 
A medium-sized teaspoon contains about | 
a dram.—Housion’s Weekly. 


Usk For PAPER.—Most housekeeper! 


know how invaluable hewspapers are fo. 


packing away the winter clothing, the 
ink acting as a defiance to the stoutest 


moth as successfully as camphor or tar | 


paper, For this reason newspapers are | 
invaluable under the carpet, laid over 
the regular carpet paper. The most 
valuable quality of newspapers in the 


kitchen, however,, is their ability to keep | 


out the air, says Farm and Home, It 
is well known that ice. completely en- 
veloped in newspapers, so that the air. is 
shut out, will keep a longer time than 
under other conditions, and that a pitch- 
er of ice water laid in a newspaper, with 
the ends of the paper twisted together | P 
to exclude the air, will remain all night 
in any summer room with scarcely any 
perceptible melting of the ice. These 
facts should be utilized oftener . than 
they are in the care of the sick at night. 
‘In freezing ice-cream, when the ice is 
scarce, pack the freezer only three- 
quarters full of ice and salt, and finish 
with newspapers, and the difference in 
the time of freezing and quality of the 
cream 1s not perceptible from the result 


After removing the dasher it is better to 
cork up the cream and cover it tightly 
with a packing of newspapers than to 
use more ice, The newspaper retains 
the cold already in the ice better than a 
packing of cracked ice and salt, which 
must have crevices to admit the air. 


Corn DopceErs.—These are made of 
cornmeal only, with milk, to one pint, a 
spoonful of butter, one egg, a little salt, 
and sugar and a dessert spoonful of 
baking powder. Have the batter quite 
stiff and fry in spoonfuls, in plenty of 
hot drippings. ‘The cakes should be 
quite thick, about the size and shape of 

a ‘Boston Cracker,” and cook not too 
fast, so as to be well cooked through— 
well browned on both sides. To serve 
shculd be hot. To eat, slit open and 
well buttered. They are a quickly 
made dish, a great favorite among the 
Southern cooks. 


CHOPPED PICKLE.—One peck of 
green tomatoes, two quarts of onions, 
and two of peppers.- Chop all fine, sep- |- 
arately, and mix, adding three cupfuls 
of salt. Let them stand over night, and 
in the morning drain well. Add half a 
pound of mustard seed, two tablespoon- 
fuls of ground allspice, two of ground 
cloves, and one cupful of grated horse- 
radish. Pour oyer it three quarts of 


CHILI SAUCE. —One peck ripe toma- 
toes, eight cups vinegar, eight red pep- 
pers, four large onions, one cup sugar, 
one small cup salt, one teaspoonful each 
of cloves, cinnamon and allspice, Peel 
and slice the tomatoes, chop the onions, 
and put over the fire with the spices and 
peppers. When quite thick add the 
vinegar, boil an hour longer, and put in 
jars. It will keep in p in any covered jar. 


Scorch CaKkrs.—One pound . of 


brown sugar, one pound of flour, half a.| 


pound of butter, two eggs, “two: tea- 
of cinnamon. Roll to 


do we stop to think, on taking a book 


handled. the. volume last... Books are. 
lent out and go from family to family, no 
attention. being paid .to the fact.that they 
may have been handled bya patient.hav-_ 
ing a contagious. disease... The; British | 
Medical Journal mentions.a case where 
a physician recognized.in the house of a 
‘patient suffering from scarlet fever.a.book 
which he had noticed a few days before 


in the room of a former patient. suffering : 


with the:same disease. inquiring he 
learned that a few days after borrowing | #venu 
the .book . the he toms of, the. second 
appeared... paper. used for cov- 


and -undoubtedly furnishes, the 
of transmitting inféctious, diseas- 
es,.., Libraries should . be, notified. either | 
by the Board.of Health or,by the attend- | 


ing physician. of any.cases, of infectious 


OCEAN. VIEW 


Secretary—Rev. 


California ‘ Chinese Mission.— Auxiliary 


diseases, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN Mrs. W. E. Hale. Rev. Cl Charles 


‘SAN, FRANCISCO. . 


‘FIRST CHURCH-—Southeast comer. Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M, 


7:30 P. Suncay-school; 12:30; ‘Chi- 


Rese school, 6 P. M. 
‘Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
‘CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev,.W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, rf A. M. and 7:30 
_P,M.3;, Sunday-schools at 9°30. A.M, and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6 30 P. M, 


_ Prayer - meeting, 


THIRD CHURC H—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F.D. 
Pullan, Pastor. © Sunday services, 11 A. M. 
and 7:30 P..M.; Sunday-school,' 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P.M. 

‘FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 

_ street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday. ser- 

vices, and. 7:30-P. M.; Sunday- 

_ school, 12:30 P..M,., Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

Gy, 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 

_ Twenty-sixth street... Rev, W. C, Pond, 

Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 

P, M.3; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 

school, 6:30 P. M. ‘Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

day, M. | 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, C. Hammond 

Cole, Pastor. Sunda 
P.M.; Sunday-school, 1 'P.M Prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30'P. 


SWEDISH CHURCH~+538 Jessie'street, be- | 


tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. C, 

Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 

A. M.and 7:30 P, Sunday-school, 9:30 

A. M. Prayer- “meeting, ‘Tuesday and Thuts- 

day, 8 P.M. 

UNION . CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad) avenne, near 
Capital street. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

POM. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street, Sunday-school..at 2:30 Pp. M. John 
H, Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Cornet 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, © Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


day preaching at 7:30 P.M, 
PIERCE- -STREET CHAPEL— Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M, | 


Con gregational Associates.—President— 
Sapien S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—J ohn F. 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 

lief Soci- 


Congregational Ministers’ 

ety. of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 

Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 

303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San 

Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K, W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society, — President— 
Mrs. M. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs. T. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 


cording Secretary —Mrs. L. F, Eastman, 516 | 


Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 1521 Schiller 
street, Alameda, 


‘Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 


dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. * Hale 
Redlands. Home Secret . C. T. Han- 
son, ‘*The Ardmour,” ngeles. Foreign 


Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditos— Sirs. G. L. Smith, Riverside, 


BEN EVOLEN T ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. .H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnellj, 757. Market street, 
San Francisco. _ District. ‘Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 


Fruit and Flower Mission.—420 Post 
street, San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting 
days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. President--Lizzie R. Story. Vice- 
President—Harriet Treasurer— 
— G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B.Lam- 
bert 


Yous Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel. B. Caben. 
Geo. .M. Boynton, D.D., 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer—E., wrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J. B. 
‘Clark; D.D. Treasorer—Alex. H. C 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 


street, San Francisco. Superintendent South- | 


ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial: Agent—J.. S. ‘Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P, O. Box 2563. . 


American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, | 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D , Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., ‘Rev. F. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H; W. Hubbard, Esq... Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Koy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


| to the Atmerican Missionary Association. Rev. 


J. K. McLean, D.D., President, Revs W. 


Pond, 439. Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


retary, 


American Union.— 
Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb; D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Fikasurer—H. O: 

Bible House, New York, Secretary for 
Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 

e, Oakland, Cal. ‘Field Secretary for the 


A.M, & 7:30 | 


Sunday preaching by Rev, | 


Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- | 


| Cash Asséis 8, 
Losses paid in 70 y ears, 664,68 1,000.00 


New York. Secre- | 


E. POPE, 


4 


R. Bliss, 151..Washingten. street, 
H. Hubbard,, The. Rookery 
Missio Society of the S 
rogational Churehés.—Rev. 
ating street, 


Thos Butterworth 


Stained’ 


RESIDENCES. | 
Ero 
15 Polk Street, 
Near Market 8t. 
Telephone No. 


—— 


Guass Benpr 
EMBOSSING &ND 
STAINING. 


A NA 


= 
‘ 


‘Ze 


INCORPORATED A. D. 


INSURANCE COMPAN Y. 


810,07 1,500.65 


4 GEO. c. BOARDMAN, 


Agent. 


Assistant General Agent. 
JOHN RUSSELL, = City Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: ’ 524 California Street. 


RANGE. 


rfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
ue erful Ventilated Oven, which roasts all 
kinds of meat without turning or bastin 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor in O 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 
perfect in operation, and of the finest mate-- 
rial and workmanship. 

Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, Gas, 
Gasoline and Oil &toves; for and 
cookin Agate Ware, Iron Ware, Blue 
Ware, Tin Ws aad Oil and Gasoline. Jobbing 
and Timning 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


EDWARD CARLSON, B. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
‘Mannfacturing Company, 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
Sirs. 


MILL: Oor. Stevenson AND STREETS 
Balesroorm: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


‘Aux or Worx 


in THR Bust STYLE AND AT 
Lowzst PRICES. 


The very best Cabinet Photographs 
per dozen. 


Fairbanks 


FOR 
FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


Scales, 


Yor snl by al hardware dealers 


— 


SUCCESSORS - IN TO THe 


wr PBLYMYER. MANUFACTUP'NG <2 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
FLLS CHURCH FIRE ALQRM 


Illustrated cetalogpes on: application to: 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coss, 

a7 Market St., San 


Pacific ‘Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room |_. 


.25, No. 7 Montgomery: avenue; Francisco. 


American Board “C. °F. 


usé, Boston 


Rooms, Congre 
.D.D., Rev. E. K. 


on ar 

“District ‘Secretary. 
New York. E..P. Flin 


wee 


Rev. Wu.- 


Rev. Judson ‘Smith, DD. 


Financial Bible House, 
nancial 
corner 


‘Room 20, Safe it Bui 
ornia and San Francisco, Cal. 
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[Wepnespay, JULY 8, 18o,, 


On $2.50 A IN ADVANCE. 
We.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not -published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
-on our Master’s work. Tf you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It-will pay you 
and yours well, 


din 


Wednesday, July 8, 1891. 


Marietta College seems. to have con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. for reasons 
this year. For Henry A. Hazen, the 
laborious and skilled statistician, whose 
Year Book for 1891 has just come to 
hand, received the honor. 


Ninety-three missionaries were em- 
ployed in our churches in Northern and 
Southern California and Nevada during 
the last year reported by the American 
Home Missionary Society. Only one 
church, and that in Los Angeles, be 
came self-supporting. Thé receipts from 
the Southern California district were 
$7,416.72, and from the Central and 
Northern, $6,923.57. We congratulate 
our brethren in the new South; they 
provoke to love and good works. 


One thing deserves note as to small 
colleges. The big ones seem able to 
strengthen themselves by taking away 


the professors, just as city churches | addresses recognized the practical ability, | 


draw their ministers and most efficient 
members from the country.towns of 
New England. Harvard has been for- 
aging lately, and President Eliot prides 
the university on the fact that-it is no 
longer provincial, but gathers to itself 
from all. parts of the Republic. . Tabor 


is a little one, but one’ of its professors 


is chosen to fill a chair in Howard Uni- 
versity, and another, Professor Mc- 
Clelland, is elected President of Pacific 
University at Forest Grove. But in the 
last case, it is the little ones recruiting 
from one another. 


It is delightful to have the clouds 
break in Uganda. The white man’s 
entrance into that land has had an un- 
usually divisive and exasperating effect. 
“Mohammedan, Romanist and Protes- 


“tant and ancestral paganism have con- 


.tended for the mastery. Sometimes 
one and then another has prevailed. 
Three great nations of Europe also have 


been stirring themselves to control the 


region. France was there almgst whol- 
ly by the Catholic missionaries; Eng- 
land and Germany were claiming the 
protectorate and scheming for posses- 
sion. That has fallen to England by 
mutual concession. The new bishop in 
the Church Missionary Society’s work at 
last reached his field and was received 
with joy. He has now come to Eng- 
land for re-enforcements. | 


— 


The eyes of the world, just now, are 
‘directed to the evil of the gambling 
practices and habits, and to the wide 
‘extent in which those practices and 
habits have entrenched themselves, in 
‘high as well as low places. When 
Americans point the finger to the Prince 
of Wales it is whispered, ‘“‘What are 
your Congressmen doing at Washington?” 
When a fight is made against pool- 
rooms, the apologists therefore reply, 
“You that condemn us, are you free 
from the thing which you condemn ?” 
What is the moral difference between 
-our business and that of the stock-board? 
And, my friend, you are blazing hot 
against the Louisiana lottery, but you 
smile at grab-bags and raffles. It is 
well to get down to bed-rock on this 
subject. One of the signs of improved 
moral sense is the prohibition by Bishop 
Ireland, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
of all raising of money for church pur- 
poses by schemes of chance. So far, so 
good ; but would not this shut down on 
the indulgences and. masses for the re- 
pose of the dead? That Church can 
not guarantee to do one-tenth part of 
what is offered in its name. , 


It is a significant action of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to unite in a_posi- 
tive resolution favoring the observance 
of the Lord’s Day in the conduct of the 


great Columbian Exposition at Chicago. | 
If the Bay State was‘once’ Puritan, it is} 
so no longer. The legislators. of that} 
- commonwealth are of very various reli- 


gious persuasions, and they represent} 


large foreign elements. of. our population 
as well as the old’ mative Yet 
they know very well what a bléssing.the 
best American Sabbath ‘is in any com- 


‘the conduct of this business. on «their 
hands, need to take to heart this and 


Nie 


rooms, assembly hall, music room, lib- 


similar American sentiment which is 


coming to expression. They: will bave 


Six days of it ‘is‘as'much“as they can 
attend to, One of the Chicago journals | 
speaks sensibly when it declares: | 
‘‘There is but one matter of anxiety 
left ; upon every consideration, material 
and moral, we do not want the Fair to 
be open on Sunday. It would result in 
a perilous jam. It would be an object- 
lesson more detrimental to public mor- 
als and to the rights of labor, than any- 
thing that has happened or could hap- 
pen in this country. The better ele- 
ments being’ eliminated from the strug- 
it would be dangerous to 


ANNWERSARY WEEK AT POMONA 
COLLEGE. 


he interest of the third anniversary 
of Pomona College centered in the in- 
auguration of its first President, the Rev. 
C. G. Baldwin. The service was held 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 24th, in 
the spacious Methodist Church of Po- 
mona. Dr. R. G. Hutchins of Los An- 
geles spoke for the Trustees of the Col- 
lege, indicating what varied gifts of schol- 
arship, business ability, knowledge of 
men,and personal character,were thought 
indispensable in the executive head of 
the College. ‘The assembled friends of 
the College seemed to agree most heart- 
ily with Dr. Hutchins, that President 
Baldwin is the rare man in whom all 
these varied gifts meet. If further con- 
firmation of this conviction had been 
needed, it was given in the addresses by 
Professor E. C. Norton, on behalf of the 
faculty, and by Mr. David P. Barrows on 
behalf of the students. Each of these 


amounting to a genius for business, and 
the personal magnetism whose secret is 
in a genuine Christian unselfishness, 
which are winning money and friends for 
the college, inspiring faculty and students, 
and permeating the whole institution 
with the spirit of order, hope, ambition, | 
and self-sacrifice. f In his inaugural ad- 
dress President Baldwin unfolded his ' 
lofty ideal of the work’to be done. ‘He | 
emphasized the immense difference be- 
tween developing characteristics and de- 
veloping acharacter. He recognized thé : 
importance of dealing with students, not 
in the mass or by classes, but one by one. 
Close, personal intercourse of teacher | 
with student should be the/most power- | 
ful shaping force of the 
noble address ought to 
public in printed form. 

_ The other exercises of the week were 
of exceptional excellence. The four 
speakers in the Freshman prize debate 
on the subject of the government owner- 
ship of our railroads and telegraph lines 
deserved great credit for the systematic 
presentation of facts and arguments, the 
excellent choice of ‘language, the sim- 
plicity of style, and the naturalness of | 
voice and delivery. Mr. David P. Bar- 
row was awarded the first prize, Mr. Eu- 
gene H. Benson, the second. 

The oral examinations of Tuesday. 
morning, to which visitors were admitted, 
were specially interesting as giving a 
glimpse at the spirit and manner of the 
instruction, and the degree of enthusi- 
asmamong the pupils: In both of these 
respects they were satisfactory to your. 
correspondent, particularly 1n Professor 
Starr’s department of zoology and bot-_ 
any. 

In the evening of the same day a de- 
lightful musical recital was given by the 
professors and pupils of the College of 
Music, followed by a reception largely 
attended by friends from Pomona and 
vicinity. 

The closing exercises of the Senior 
Preparatory class (corresponding to the 
graduating exercises of a high school) 
took place at the Methodist Church in 
Pomona, on Wednesday evening, 
were of solid worth. In fact, the i 
sion throughout was that of real 
thorough, permanent work. 
College is no longer an experi 
is, we believe, an assured success. The 
prospect of additions to its pupils the 
cOming year is very encouraging. The 
standard for admission to its freshman 
class is as high as at our Eastern col- 
leges. There will be two college classes | 
next year—the freshman and sophomore, 
in addition to the preparatory depart- 
ment. Seven regular instructors, be- 
sides occasional lecturers, will constitute 
the faculty. Professor Frederick Starr, 
it is hoped, will become a permanent in- 
structor. A new building for recitation 


rary, and so on, is to_ be erected, to be 
furnished with the best system of ventil- 
ation. ‘The present college building will 
be wholly used asa girls’ dormitory in 
charge of a thoroughly competent ma- 
tron. | 
Altogether, I can think of no college 
where the boys and girls of our State can 
be brought under more healthy, inspir- 
ing influences, physically, intellectually, 
and, most of all, spiritually, than in this 
vigorous young College of Pomona. | 
SANTA BaRBARA, June 26, 1891. | 


DIED. 


Hate,—In Clayton, July rst, Agnes Sarah, 
youngest daughter of Rev. E, D. Hale, aged 


Crosetr.:—In Alameda, July 4th, James 
Crosett, aged 75 Yeanse | 


Himes—POLLARD.—By Rev. J. D. Foster, at | 
his residence, in Lorin, Cal., July 4, 18o1, : 
Emest FitzAllen Himes of Oakiand, Cal 


| to Miss Dollie Mary Pollard of Temescal, | 


} over the country. 


~ CHAPULTEPEC AND GUADALUPE. 


Dear’ PAciFic : No American ought 


‘ai very\ (big crowd | to’ ‘handle: ‘anyway. | to fail to visit Chapultepec when visit- 


ing Mexico. « General ‘Scott’s battles of 
Molino del Rey and Churubusco, before 
taking Chapultepec, are always remem- 
bered by those living at the time of the 
Mexican war. Horse cars go directly 
to Chapultepec, about two miles south- 
west of the city. . The avenue is almost 
a straight one, and was much improved 


| by the Emperor Maximilian. Theaque- 


duct-that brings from the hill of Chapul- 
tepec a supply of water.isin the middle 
of this avenue, and follows the course 
of the one made by the Aztecs as early 
as the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
more than a hundred years before the 
padvent of the Spaniards. They made 
a stone and brick wall, on arches, from 
a solid, foundation, on the tap of which 
‘san open channel for the water. This 
supply of water comes from the hill of 
Chapultepec, springing through the solid 
rocks. . The. city. now has also other 
supplies of water; 
At the base of this rocky hill there is 
| quite a forest of trees; among them one 
very large cedar tree of great diameter, 
called Ahuehuete. When Humboldt 
saw it, he considered it 1,600 years old. 
We lett the cars, and went up. the 
macadamized . carriage road on foot. 
When part of the way up, we passed the 
tunnel from which the Aztecs came out, 
entering on the top a shaft to go down, 
but they have never discovered the con- 
nection, as the Aztecs had filled in the 
shaft.. The road winds around the 
hill, (translated grasshopper hill) and 
reaches the:top.on the back side, where 
the the ascent is easier, and the way that 
General Scott took the fort. In fact, 
it was the only feasible way, but before 
he got there he had to fight the battles 
of “Churubusco” and ‘*Molino del Rey.” 
We could only enter the Palace with 
a permit, which our guide had procured. 
The sight, from the top, of the surround- 
ing country is very impressive and quite 
extensive; near by we could trace the 
line of General Scott’s march, and, in 
another direction, we saw a very large 
cotton mill on an extensive plain, and 
in the front: was the City of Mexico. 
‘This-isolated rock was occupied by the 
Aztecs as a stronghold before they made 


| their more secure city in the middle of 


the lakes, as Cortez found them  Or- 
iginally, all of these surroundings were 
marshy land, even up to the City of 
Mexico, and a causeway was made to 
Chapultepec by the original inhabitants. 
Maximilian made it his residence. We 
were shown his bed, which remains as 
he left it. The palace is an immense 
building with marble stairs and large 
‘halls, and in quite a style of elegance. 
We took a trip with the horse car on 
the banks of the Viga canal, which is 
an outlet made from some of the lakes, 
and has served in a measure to drain 
the marshy ground, and, with many 
‘other side ditches, leaving garden spots 
between, has probably given the*name 
of the floating gardens. The soil is very 
rich, and the ground is used for vegeta- 
ble and flower gardens. There are many 
flat-bottomed boats on the canal, some 
drawn by horses, but generally polled or 
paddled by the boatmen. These boats 
carry vegetables, firewood,sand,stone and 
other things quite intothe city. Theland 
on each side has an abundance of grass, 
probably used for dairy purposes, or 
fattening cattle for slaughter, as large 
herds were feeding onthem. All of the 
laboring people I saw were Indians. 
The tramway went to an old Aztec 
village after we left the banks of the 
canal. The name of it was Ixtapalapa, 
and in olden times had a population of 
100,000, but now there is not over 
6,o00o—quite a deserted place. I made 
an attempt to go to the top of the “hill 


it was too wearisome for me. The 
guide told us that, in Aztec times, every 
fifty-two years they put out all their 
fires, and the priest made new fire by 
rubbing two pieces of stick together, 
and this fire was then distributed all 
From this hill there 
wasia fine view of a large lake toward 
the south, probably the Alkali lake, and 
also a small lake quite near. In this 
region the ground was cultivated for 
barley, and perhaps wheat. _ | 
There are many places in the vicinity 
of Mexico that can be visited by means 
of the tramways. When Cortez was 
first repulsed, in 1531, and driven out 
of the City of Mexico, he retreated on 
the Causeway of Alvarado, and stopped 
under a large cypress tree and wept. 
This is called the oche triste tree, or 
sorrowful night. It is still standing; 
has a'very thick trunk, but not so large 
as those at Chapultepec. I noticed it 
was covered with strips of iron, and two 
soldiers guarding it, the reason being 
that some vandal had tried to burn the 
tree—the scorched and charred trunk 
still giving evidence of it. fees 
"The most renowned cemetery is that 
of San Fernando, near the church of 
‘that name. Here are buried, or plaster- 
ed up in niches in the walls, many of 
the Presidents and noted men of Mexi- 
co Among them I saw the monuments 


| of “Presidents Comonfort, Miramon, 
| Guerrero, Juarez and others. This 


‘cemetery is so full that its further use is 

prohibited. 
On Sunday I attended divine service 

in the Mission House of the M. E. 


} church. ‘There were not many present 


at the preaching in English, ‘perhaps 


‘thirty to forty. ‘The preaching in Span- 


ish ‘was in’ the large ‘auditorium, just 
after the English congregation was dis- 
missed. I ‘went ‘in - there, and ‘joined 


the same ‘tunes. The 


of the star,” just beyond this village, but | 


| They had Sunday-school services before 


the preaching. ‘The preacher was a. 


Spaniard, and spoke very distinctly, and 


gave them wholesome Christian truths. 
In talking with one of the missionaries, 
I learned that they are doing a good 


work, and are much encouraged. There 


is no hindrance to their work. 

About two and a_ half. miles north 
from the City of Mexico is the town of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, which can be. 
reached by horse-cars. The fame of 
this city is the belief that the Virgin Mary 
a four different times to an 
Indian .called Juan Diego. The first 
time was December 9, 1531. In the 
great splendor he beheid a lady who 
spoke to him, directing him to go to the 
Bishop and tell him that it was her will 
that in that place a temple should be 
built to her. He informed the Bishop, 
who would not believe him. He went 
again, and saw the lady, who listened to 
his report, and. bade him come again, 
which he did, and, for a third time, sent 
to the Bishop her command that a tem- 
ple should be built. The Bishop was 
still incredulous, and ordered the Indian 
to bring some sure sign that what he said 
was true. He met the lady again, and 
she told him to come again the next day, 
and he should have that sign. 

In the: meantime the Indian’s uncle 
was sick, and he went for a confessor; 
but the lady met him and told him his 
uncle was cured. She then ordered him 
to cut some flowers on the barren hill, 
and, to his amazement, he saw flowers 
growing there. The lady told him to 
carry these miraculous flowers to the 
Bishop as the sign he had requested. 
He wrapt them in his blanket and hast- 


stood there gushed forth a spring. When 
Juan Diego showed the flowers to the 
Bishop, there was the image of the Vir- 
gin on the Indian’s blanket. His uncle 
was also healed at the hour the Virgin 
told him he waswell. The Bishop caus- 
ed a chapel to be built on the spot where 
the Virgin made her appearance, and the 
Pope recognized the miracle, and, by an 
official Papal Bull, has declared Decem- 
ber 12th asa yearly festival to be ob- 
served. tot: | 

The Virgin of Guadalupe is consider- 
ed a Mexican divinity, and on the anni- 
versary of December 12th, the celebra- 
tion is purely by the Indians, with great 
enthusiasm, in their own way, without the 
intervention of the priests, and all over 
the country. It seems incredible that 
such improbable things can be believed, 
but the Romish church commands, and 
itis done. I visited the place and saw 
the church, not the first one built, but a 
splendid one 184 feet long and 122 feet 
wide, and a dome 125 feet from the 
floor. The reports of the cost of the 
church, and the value of the jewels, gold 
and silver plate, are fabulous. The gov- 
ernment is now the possessor of them. 
Over the alter in the church is a frame, 
covered with glass, where is preserved 
the Indian blanket with the miraculous 
image. I could not see it very distinct- 
ly, but it wasthere. Of course, I do not 
believe this nonsense, but devout Ro- 
manists do, Near the church is the 
‘‘chapel of the well,” a very handsome 
structure, and covers the miraculous 
spring. The well is at the entrance of 
the building, and the water bubbles up 
profusely. | 

There are vessels to let down to get 
the water, which 1s only six or eight feet 
from the surface. I let down a vessel, 
and took a drink of very palatable water. 
This town of Guadalupe Hidalgo is 
famous as the place where the treaty was 
signed at the close of the war between 
the United States and Mexico, in 1848, 
when was ceded to us what is now Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and all of Cali- 
fornia. _ A. Lines Van BLarcom. 


‘SPOKES FROM THE PERIPHERY. 


A WEEK’S RUN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


| . We landed in Liverpool on the after- 
noon of June roth, asked the immediate 
attention of the revenue officers to our 
hand-baggage—only. The smell of neither 
liquor nor tobacco was found upon us, 
and we were promptly passed. We took 
a carriage and rode about the city. Im- 
pressed with the number, extent, and 
external beauty of its public and charit- 
able institutions, crossed the Mersey, 
and in an hour ran down to quaint and 
ancient Chester, the site of a Roman 
town that has seriously played an im- 
portant paft in English history; walk- 
ing a mile on the wall that encircles the 
old city to the ancient Phoenix Tower, 
in which stood King Charles, and saw 
his army defeated in 1645, on a field 
pointed out to us. Besides the side- 
walks, some streets have rows, or cover-- 
ed galleries for pedestrians, on which are 
the best stores of the city. Visited the 
cathedrals, and St. John’s church, Ko- 
daked objects of interest. Passed by 
“God’s Provitence,” the only place in 
the city that escaped in time of the 
desolating plague. Drove to Eaton 
Hall, the country seat of the Duke of’ 
Westminster, perhaps the finest estate 
of the sort in England. Saw fifty to 
a hundred deer in the park as tame as 
sheep. The ride back in the evening 
was suggestive of frost, and enables us to 
realize that “the season is six weeks 
later than usual.”~ Return to Liverpool 
by rail through the same pastoral 
landscape that charmed the Doctor and 
myself on the way down, and put up at 
the Shaftssury House, Mt. Pleasant, be- | 
catise of the delightful presence of Rev. 


ria, were obliged to wait till Saturday to 


‘after the most appetizing breakfast for 


| 
‘heartity in singing’ our fatniliar hymns in | via Alexandria. Thursday morning, | 
| 


congregation seemed generally to sing, days, we took train’ for the English 


} 


ened away. From the spot where Mary | 


F. March and ‘family, who, returning; 
to their missionary work at Tripoli, Sy-} A negro ejected from a Mississippi 


‘Lake District, passed through the Earl of 
Derby’s estate, and reached the well- 


preserved ruin of Furness Abbey: about 


ten o’clock—charmingly located in a 
wall-enclosed park of sixty-five acres. 
Rooks. and jackdaws.. vocalized their 
welcome. 
We reached Lake Side, at the foot of 
Windermere, the largest of the lakes, 
in time for the mid-afternoon boat, and 
had a delightful trip on the little steam- 
er, up the lake, past embowered villas, 
wood-crowned islands and the home of 
Harriet Martineau, to the most grandly 
environed_portion and head of the lake, 
at Ambleside, a rambling and _pictur- 


ges and narrow walled streets. Then by 
stage past Rydal Mount, the last home 
of Wordsworth to Grasmere, at the 
head of Grasmere lake, where, in St. Os- 
wold’s churchyard, we visited the simply 
marked grave of poet Wordsworth. 
The irregular family lot is enclosed by an 
iron fence, containing perhaps 150 


esque village of ivy-covered stone cotta- | 


square feet, with six other stones. There 
is a plain slate slab, perhaps 214 x4 feet, 


inscribed— 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


eee ee eee 


Near by there is one of smaller size 
to their daughter, with a lamb cut at the 
top, marked— | 


DORA QUILLINAN 
1847 


; ‘¢ Him that cometh to me 
will in nowitse castout.”’ : 


The lot is to the back, and in theright. 


hand corner of the greatly neglected lit- 
tle grave yard. ‘The graves of the poet 
and his wife are newly sodded, but seem 
in pensive contrast to the reputation of 
the author of “The Ode to Immortal- 
ity.” The sky seemed a bit farther 
away than from the well-cared-for graves 
of the Forest Hill Cemetery of Boston. 
Across the street from the churchyard, 
in which stands the quaint and simple 
St. Oswald, stand the little stone cottage 
in which Wordsworth and his bride for 
a time lived—later occupied by De 
Quincey. The «rave of Hartley Coler- 
idge is within a few feet of Wordsworth’s, 
marked by a smaller and lighter colored 
stone, with a maltese cross at the top. 

For varied experience and wider ob- 
servation, at his suggestion, we lodged 
at the house of Thomas Hardy, a good- 
natured Englishman, the owner and 
driver of the independent coach, who 
successfully fought in ~ the courts, at an 
expense of several thousand pounds, 
the hotel proprietors who tried to crush 
him and have a monopoly. After break- 
fast and a kodak view of Wordsworth’s 
grave and the old church, we took pri- 
vate conveyance to Keswick, near Der- 
wentwater, the gem. of English lakes, 
9% miles distant through a cut or gorge 
in the mountains, abou: half as high as 
the White Mountain range in New Eng- 
land. After an ancient battle-crest, we 
observed. in the descending roadside 
wall, a paneled stone tablet erected and 
inscribed to the memory of a favorite 
horse, whose only fault, it is said, was 
dying—that fell on the road at that 
point, and was buried by the wall with 
all his trappings on. With a suggestion 
of the inscription from our driver, we 
venture— 


A faithful horse in honor held, 
Successful in his trying, 

His only fault on life’s down-hill 
Was quickly up and dying. 


We have far more respect for the in- 
telligence and humanity of some horses 
than of some drivers, several of whom we 
have reproved for their cruelty during 
the past week. We saw evidences by 
the way of the tunnel in process of con- 
struction through the hills, to supply 
Manchester with water from Thirlmere, 
at an estimated cost of six to eight mill- 
ion pounds. Several farmhouses will 
be torn down, and a dam made at the 
north end of the lake to raise the water 
some thirty feet, that necessitates the 
construction of new roads higher up on 
the sides of the mountains. After do- 
ing Keswick, on the Greta, the home of 
the Poet Southey for the last forty years 
of his life, and noted as the place where 
wood-covered lumbago pencils were first 
made (without encompassing the Druid- 
ical circle seen in 1875, with its forty- 
eight stones on a hill a mile and a half 
away) we took train about noon for Ayr 
through Carlisle, supposed to have been 
a Roman station, and for a long time 
involved in border wars—the old castle 
in which Mary Queen of Scots was at 
one time confined, is seen from the pass- 
ing train—through Dumfries, where 
Burns died, and near the farm from 
which he wrote “To Mary in Heaven.” 
At Ayr, we crossed the ‘Twa Briggs,” 
rode out to the low-thatched cot e, 
and saw the small room in which the 
poet was born; the ruins of Kirk Allo- 
way and the splendid monument erected 
to his memory and visited by as many 
as 2,000 people in one day. The even- 
ing was made pleasant and short by a 
call on former neighbors of Boston—re- 
turned to their native land. 

BERLIN, June'22, 1891, Borax, 
next week.) 


train, because of his color, has recej 
$2,000 damages at the hands of a jury 


composed entirely of white persons. 


‘FROM PORT ANGELES, 


DEAR Paciic: Children’s Day was 


21st. The service prepared by the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Py}. 
lishing Society was used, excepting the 
recitations, which were supplied by 
others of local interest. The room wa; 
beautifully decorated with evergreens 
ferns, and a profusion of choice flowers. 
The people were happy, all cheerfully 
taking part in the singing and reading, 
The pastor ts enjoying the use of a goog 
pulpit lamp presented on that occasion 
by the children. 

We have made some much needed 
improvements in our church building, 
but are yet so crowded for room that an 
enlargement seems to be: imperative. 
The society of “Young Church Workers” 
have furnished comfortable chairs for 
the pastor and choir. A communion 
table is to be their next offering. | 

A quartette choir furnishes us beauti- 
ful music every Sabbath morning, and 
a chorus of young people lead the ser- 
vice in the evening. A concert occa- 
sionally takes the place of the regular 
evening service. | | 

The interest increases at our Tenth- 
street mission, where we have service 
every Sunday. Superintendent Merri- 


| field, of Lincoln street school, is in need 


of good teachers—one more evidence 
that Christians can find plenty of work 
if they want it. Encouraging news 
comes from Olivet, another school in 
which we areinterested. The mountain 
near which it was held was called Mt. 
Misery, but with the comingof the Sun- 
day-school Olivet was thought to be the 
better name. So, with the Christian 
people, Olivet it is hereafter. a 
_ Ail this region should acknowledge its 
indebtedness to the Congregational Sun- 
day-school Society. Brother Greene 
was the pioneer in this place. re was 
not made very welcome, at least by the 
majority, but kept on coming in obedi- 
ence to his Lord’s command. I beg 
my dear brother to come now and see 
the fruit of his labor. Our Sunday- 
schools here on the strait, three in Port 
Angeles, one on Mt. Olivet, one at Port 
Crescent, and one at Gettysburg, all 
receive aid, and some of them entire 
support, from this Society. Further- 
more, notwithstanding the many natural 
advantages, the wealth of mines, and 
forests, and soil, without these Sunday- 
schools and their influence the country 
would not be worth living in at all. 
Com. C. 
PorT ANGELES, June 2oth. 


A CHURCH AT EXETER, TULARE 
COUNTY. | 


Some time last year that faithful ser- 
vant of the Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society, Rev. H. P. Case, visited 
Exeter, and organized a Sunday-school. 
Last fall Rev. J. A. Thomas of Tipton 
preached his first sermon to a congrega- 
tion that filled the hall, and held ser- 
vices once a month afterwards. In the 
latter part of May, Revs. J. A. Thomas 
and W. Gordon held a series of preach- 
ing services for nearly two weeks. The 
Spirit of God was with us in the con- 
version of sinners and awakening of 
professed Christians The result was 
thirteen presented their names for the 
organization of a Congregational church. 

The churches of our Association were 


28th to consider the expediency of the 
course contemplated. The church at 
Selma, Tulare, and Tipton were repre- 
sented by their pastors and one delegate, 
E. T. Cosper, Esq., of Tulare. Rev. 
Dr. Warren was also present. Dr. 
Warren was elected Moderator, and 
Rev. J. A. Thomas, Scribe. Afier a re- 
port was made to the council of the con- 
dition, needs and prospects of the en- 
terprise, the: council voted to recognize 
the church as a Congregational church. 
The following was the order of public 
exercises: Hymn; reading of Scripture 
and prayer by Dr. Lane, Tulare; sermon 
by Rev. C. F. Wood; Confession of 
Faith and Covenant read and assented 
to,. Dr. J. H. Warren; consecrating 
prayer, Rev. W. Gordon; right hand of 
fellowship, Rev. J. A. Thomas; address 
to the church, E, T. Cosper, Esq 

In the evening Dr. Warren preached 
a good sermon on “The Power of the 
Gospel,” after which the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated for the first time at 
Exeter. The morning sermon by Broth- 
er Wood on “Ye are the light of the 
world” was appropriate and very ex- 
cellent. Our honored friend, E, T. 
Cosper, Esq., was in good speaking 
humor, and in his convincing, emphatic 
manner presented the Congregational 
polity as an all-sufficient agency in a mix- 
ed community like this. The preliminaries 
towards organizing were not perfect, by 
reason of the busy harvest season, and 


would not recognize us. But we were 
confident of the flexibility of Congrega- 
tionalism. The little church is located 
in a thrifty farming community, with a 
bright outlook. May God’s blessing 
rest upon the little flock at Exeter ! 


— 


CoRRECTION.—Referring to the state- 
ment which appeared in my “Sunny 
South” letter last week, allow me to say 
of the San Jacinto estate tin mines, that 
“the unselected ore yields ten per cent. 
pure metal, while that of the Cornwall 
mines, which, so far, have furnished most 


|.0f our.tin, yields but two and one-fourth 


per cent.” Besides, the Cornwall mines 
are deep, and the expenses of lifting the 
ore is great, while there are enormous 
quantities here practically at the surface. 


T. H. 
RSIDE, July 4,1891. 
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Religious Uews, 


PACIFIC C COAST. 


The Bay Association will meet at the 
Bethany Congregational church in San 
Francisco, on Monday, July 13, 1891, 
at 1c A. M. Appointments as follows: 
‘rexts for Plans, Jonah i: 6; sermon, 
Brother Frear; exegesis, Brother Wikoff; 
review, Arnold’s “Light of the World,” 
by Brother Belt; essay, “Ought the 
Home Missionary Society to Go into 
Debt ?” by Brother W. H. Cooke. 

W. W. ScuppeEr, Jr., Scribe. 


In the absence of Rev. H. E. Jewett, 
Secretary W. N. Meserve read his paper 
at the last Monday Club on “Some Un 
realized Ideals of Congregationalism.” 
There was a good attendance. Among 
the visitors were Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasa- 
dena, and Rev. and Mrs Frank R. 
Luckey of New Haven, Conn, The 
Club adjourned for two weeks, Owing to 
the meeting of the Bay Association next 
Monday. At the next meeting Rev. D, 
D. Hill will present the subject. : 

Rev. D. D. Hill supplied the pulpit 
of Plymouth church in this city, last 
Sabbath, morning andevening. He will 
continue to preach there for some weeks 


to come. 

Rev. S. G. Emerson preached in the 
Third church for Pastor Pullan, who 
supplied the First church, Oakland. 

Dr. Pond preached in Bethany church 
a Fourth of July sermon on ‘The Sol- 
diers Our Country Needs,” and ‘‘Why 
the Divinity of Christ is Vital to Chris- 
tianity.” 

Rey. H. H. Wikoff gives a good re- 
port of the condition of our church at 
Grass Valley, which he has supplied for 
the past month. He preached in Green- 
street last Sabbath, and administered 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
One was received on confession and one 
child was baptized. 

Rev. H. Hammond Cole commenced 
his work with Olivet church, preaching 
morning and evening. The Lord's Sup- 
per was celebrated in the morning. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve administered 
the Lord’s Supper at the Centra! Chi- 
nese Mission; about fifty Chinese par- 
took of the elements. 


The Third Church has just contrib- 
uted about $50 for the Congregational 
Union. 

The people of Olivet church tendered 
a welcome reception and social to their 
pastor, Rev. H. H. Cole, and his wife, 
on Tuesday evening last. A _ pleasant 
musical programme was presented, inter- 
spersed with recitations by members of 
the Sabbath-school. Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
” were welcomed to the church and com- 
munity by a representative of the church, 
and Mr. Cole responded in a few ap- 
propriate remarks. Refreshments were 
served by the ladies of the Aid Society, 
and the entire evening’s exercises ‘were 
evidently enjoyed by the goodly number 
present. The ladies of the church have 
carpeted the study, and in other ways 
contributed to make it one of the pleas- 
antest pastor’s study rooms in the city. 
The work opens auspiciously, and we 
look for an upbuilding and an outreach- 
ing growth under Brother Cole’s lead, 
and under the Lord’s blessing. 


Rev. John Hannon, pastor of the 
Centenary M. E. church, whose house 
of worship was burned on Saturday 
night, was present at Plymouth church 
in the morning, and took part in the 
services. The burning of this church 
was an entire loss, as the insurance had 
run out, and had not been renewed. 
This is an M. E. church, South; its peo- 
ple and excellent pastor deservedly have 
the sympathy of all our people. The 
fire was the result of the vicious way of 
celebrating the Fourth. If no fireworks 
- had been allowed, our city would be 
richer by $100,000 than it is to-day. 
This is a pretty costly offering for a very 
foolish and senseless practice. 


Rey. Frank R. Lucky preached in 
Plymouth-avenue, Oakland, which he will 
continue to supply for the two ——— 
ensuing. 


At Market-street church Rev. Geo. 
H. Merrill commenced a series of Sab- 
bath evening Bible lectures on “Five 
Threes With the Three Frogs.” The 
following Sabbath evenings will have 
“The Three B’s,” ‘‘The Three Cords,” 
“The Three Crosses” and “The Three 
Things Done.” 

_ Rev. Joseph Rowell preached in our 
church at Santa Cruz. 


Professor Mooar supplied the pulpit 
for the Presbyterian church in Temescal. 


At Martinez there was a song service 
in the evening. 

Six members were received to our 
First Church in Salt Lake City last 
Sabbath—three of them on confession 
of faith. 


Rev. H.C. Crane, with his family, 
leaves Port Townsend, Washington, for 
an extended trip in Europe. They ex- 
pect to return to the Pacific Coast for 
their future home. 


At the communion service at the San 
Jose church on July sth, twenty-three 
united with the church, eight by confes- 
sion and fifteen by letter. Five of the 
new members are heads of families, and 
the church generally are rejoicing in the 
hope of increased strength to our fellow. 
ship, both in spiritual and material pros- 
perity. With our mid-week prayer-meet- 
ing well attended and deeply interesting, 
joined with the earnest efforts of our pas- 
tor to lead his people to consecrated la- 
bors on an evangelical. basis, the hearts 
of our people have been greatly cheered, 
and they look forward hopefully for fut- 
ure good. 


The Congregational church at West- 
minster, during the past-six9 months, has 
received nine to its metabership, all 
adults, three by letter, six on profession. 
At each communion, and on two other 
occasions, persons have been received. 
No extra services, but in the pulpit, in 
private, in Sunday-school, in prayer-meet- 
ing, and by@he Y. P. S. C.-E., the per- 
severing presentation of the Word has 
been the. means. | 


“EASTERN. 
June 25th, a new church was organ- 


ized at Hillsboro, N. D 

One hundred and seven have united 
with Plymouth church, Syramune, N. Y., 
this year. 


Five delegates from Utah, all women, 
expect to attend the National Conven- 
tion of Y. P. S, at Minneapolis. 


The church in Burton, Ohio, has re- 
ceived one hundred and thirty-eight since 
January 1st. Five only of these were by 
letter. 


Rev. M. H. Wallace, tis was some 
time in Southern California, has return- 
ed’ East and accepted a unanimous call 
to the Congregational church in Pontiac, 
Mich. 

June 27th, the sixth annual Confer- 
ence for students was begun at North- 
field, Mass.. Over.five hundred were 
present the first day. _Mr. Moody preach- 
ed the opening sermon. 


Mrs. T. N. Lee-has been the teacher 
of the infant class in the Sunday school 
of the First church, New Britain, Conn., 
thirty-six years. This is one of the large 
Sunday-schools of the State, 

The First. church, Wilbraham, Mass., 
celebrated its roth anniversary June 
26th. The church began with eight 
members and Dr. Noah Merrick, pastor, 
who continued with the church thirty- 
five years. — 

June 16th, the church in Jamestown, 
N. Y., celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. ‘The father of Rev. Zachary 
Eddy was the first pastor of this church, 
Dr. Eddy, Rev. T. H. Rouse, Rev. Eli 
Corwin, and Rev. E. C. Hall, took part 
in the exercises. 


Rev. J. W. Harding has been pastor 
of the church in Long Meadow, Mass., 
forty-three years, The people have pre- 
sented to hima handsome house and 
grounds, as he is now about to retire 
from the pastorate, intending in this way 
to show their respect, and, also, keep 
him among them the remainder of his 
lifetime. 


By advice of council the Clinton-street 
church, Chicago, was dissolved June 
25th, and the Ewing-street church was 
organized: The former members of the 
Clinton-street church) and twenty-five 
others, uniting in the Ewing-street, mak- 
ing a church of seventy-one in number. 
After the .members of the new church 
had entered ‘into covenant, the acting 
pastor, E. T. Libby, was ordained. 


Towa: College made two D.D.’s at 
Commencement—Rey. James L, Hill, 
Medford, Mass., son of one of the Iowa 
Band; and nephew of ex-President, G. 
F. Magoun, and Professor W. H. Ryder, 
of Andrew Semimary. It alsomade Rev. 
Dr. S. H. Virgin of Harlem, N. Y., LL.D. 
Four of the Faculty leave this year. 
Rev. S. G. Barnes, Ph.D., Lit. Doct., 
who goes to Hartford for theological 
studies; J. R. Wrightman, Ph.D., and 
E. H. Barbour, Ph.D., also take chairs 
in Nebraska State University, and Miss 
M. F. Crow, Ph.D., who returns to her 
home near Syracuse, N. Y. The assist- 
ant lady principal also resigns. A son 
of Rey. F. O. Douglass, Secretary I. H. 
M. S., took three commencement prizes. 
The income of funds now equals ex- 
penses, and the salaries of professors are 
raised $100, and made $1,300 per an- 
num. 


Every one who can sing at all ought 
to be able to sing our national hymn, 
“America,” without the music or words. 
But it is surprising how many cannot do 
what they acknowledge they ought to do. 
With a brother minister who is a good 
singer and a good deal of a poet, we sang 
the song the other morning, but he ac- 
knowledged that he was only able to fol- 
low after, and could not have sung the 
four verses alone. Spending the Fourth 
with the campers in beautiful Mill Valley, 
we tried, and others tried again and 
again, to raise the song, without success. 
The old and the young could not sing 
our national hymn. How fitting to sing 
among the grand old mountains and 


trees— 
‘* Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song ! 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
- Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong !” 


It is very well to float the stars and 
stripes over our schoolhouses and church- 
es and homes, but let us beable and glad 
to Sing our national song. At the Fourth 
of July celebration by our Sunday-school 
in Grass Valley, in 1861, it was propos- 
ed that all who were true to the Union 
and the old flag sheuld sing “America.” 
There were some present whose loyalty 
was doubtful, but none who wished to 
show it by refusing to sing the old song. 
Alltried to sing, and how we made the 
words ring out through the pine trees! 
That was a time of peril; the battle was 
on. This is a time of peril; the forces 
for the right and for the wrong are being 
marshalled. Who us the’vic- 
tory 
“ Our fathers’ God, to Gus, 
Author of Liberty— 


-To thee wesing! 
may our land aes 


Long 

With freedom’s holy 

Protect us by thy 
Great God, our 


King?” 


bringing out distinctly all the “gn of 


| was my Pilgrim pilot across beautiful 


}men who put their rods and baskets: 


| Sunday by: its dedication. Our brother, 
| Superintendent: Samuel Greene, had 


| Brother E. S; Williams was also 
‘building free of debt, including organ. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
NOTES. . 


That Sabbath day 
was an high day” at Kirkland. The | 
sun shone all day, revealing the clear 
outlines of grand snow mountains, and 


gladness on devoted faces. 
Brother A. P. Burwell, President of 
the Puget Sound Congregational Club, 


Lake Washington. Going and coming 
I know we were happier, and I believe 
we looked happier, than the two fisher- 


right under my nose. Itch as I may to 
drop a line in these foaming streams, 
which men on the train tell me are alive 
with trout, I won’t go Sunday if I wait 
my fishing till I see what mean those 
streams which sing on the other shores 


met us at the wharf radiant. 
radiant all day! Well might he be, for 
he saw the harvest of a decade of seed- 
sowing in sight of his first ‘stamping- 
ground in the great northwest Territory— 
in sight of Seattle; sixty. miles from 
white Ranier; sloping to the: lake; health- 
iest of Seattle suburbs; boomed but 
not bursted ; blessed with people who 
did not strain to build an extravagant 
church. There is no prettier one in all 
Washington for $2,100; good enough 
for a prince ; none too good for the sen- 
sible souls who built it. Twenty min- 
utes of brisk. and cordial effort sufficed 
to run the subscription $26 over the 
$250 which was necessary to bring the 


church within reach of the Union’s grant | 


of $500. The man who preached the 
sermon forgot to look at his watch, and 
felt relieved when sucha financial amen 
clinched it. I almost despair of this 
man sometimes. But .if God can get 
along with him I’ll try to a little longer ! 

)Oh, dear! I wish they would sell 
better pencils to blind men, for then, 
when we buy in charity, we would. not 
have such constant whittling. A Faber 
pencil might help write.a Faber hymn, 
but these shoddy sticks with a little 
plumbago spinal cord are enough to vex 
a saint. But I’m not yexed Only this 
Southern Pacific train is rattling on fast 
to Salem, and Salem means peace, and 


of eternity. Brother Samuel Greene | 
He was | 


along towards wise and determined action 
-against the Sunday saloon in,our. city. 


“there is no peace””—only pieces when | 
the lead breaks! There, she breaks 
again! That settles it. Blind brethren, | 
I shall only give every other one of you 
a nickel. I cannot afford to buy your 
pencils, You wholesale men, sell — 
blind customers better pencils.) 

Just as this writing does zo? go on 
smoothly, the dedication was sweet as a | 
psalm, Brother,Rose’s prayer was fra- | 


grant with gladness and gratitude, and | 
the choir which had sung sweet anthems 


all the way through put double unction 
into the doxology. The choice lot, just 
big enough for a parsonage beside the 
church, was the gift of an intelligent 
town-site company, who added personal 
work and generous contributions. — | 
What pleasant dedications follow when 
good management follows generosity ! 
Abundant hospitality followed the joyful 
occasion. Washington is fortunate that 
in the sickness and absence of Superin- 
tendent Beard, Brother Greene has such | 
full knowledge of the field, and can serve - 
to their final independence the church 
which grew out of his Sunday-schools. 
My heart is full of many things, but 
this worst car I ever rode imof the 


Southern Pacific Company is most as | 
noisy as Portland’s streets, where they |. 
have not only been celebrating 


Fourth of July, but the success. of con- 
solidation, which puts them in the front 
of population north of San Francisco. 


the | 


One saloon bears the name ‘ Consolid- 
ation,” but its liquids all the same are 
distilled death. The anti-saloon cam- 
paign is not over at Tacoma, but on 
Sunday last the saloons were more defi- 
ant than ever. ‘There is no discharge 
in that war.” 
are harnessed in a committee to stir em- 
ulation of Tacoma’s example of deter- 
mined battle. That means a loss of va- 
cation to some brethren. 


correspondent says of the speaker: ‘‘ He 


Some brethren in Seattle the said estate in the city and county of San 


Administratorvof the Estate of Anthony Mc- 
Let us pray | 


for them that their faith fail not. Some 
day the whisky ring will “fire on Fort 
Sumter.” 
who is not ready for martyrdom, It is 
the devil incarnate—not liquidate, but 
set on fire by his most sfiré/-ed ally. 


_No.one can fight it hard Company includes several hundred acres on the 


Sonoma Valley branch of the San Francisco’ 


Our boys in blue rarely got furloughs. 
The apostles got no regular vacations. 
Jesus got so tired he fell asleep on the 
leather cushion in the fishing-boat on 
Galilee. Sleep and rest and recreation 
and travel may be glorified, dear breth- 
ren, if we are all for him. But if he 
appoint unremitting service he can give 
unremitted strength. May he touch us 
with his everlasting freshness and cour- 
age ! Epwin S. WILLIAMs, 


_ SEATTLE LETTER. 


' and North Pacific Railway. 


| homes, and shareholders in this company have 


and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


church building at Brooklyn, 
one of the suburbs of this city, north of 
Lake Union, was completed last week, 
and services were held there for the first | 


| their ancient burial place, This is followed by 


time last Sunday. The building is very 
neat and well planned ; modeled ates | 


that at Fremont. Its cost was about 
$3,000, and has a seating capacity of : 
about 300, including the lecture room, 
which sliding doors usually separate from 
the main audience room. 

Another new church edifice, at Kirk- 
land, another suburb of this much-spread- 
out city, and lying on the east side of 
Lake Washington, came into notice last 


| 


charge of the exercises. The field ,j 
one long fostered by his own care. Rev. | 


present. 
Only $250 were wanted to dedicate the 


of whicha sister charcy the 
Baptist, gave $25. Brother,-Williams | 
did the preaching and money-raising. 
Brethren Daly, Bicknell and Rose* 
were also present. This really opens 
up the work at Kirkland: now upon a | 
basis of its own. Now the people there 
are in search of him whom the Lord 
will call to be their pastor.» Their work 
thus far has been pushed forward largely 
by outsiders. 

Rev. R. K. Harlowof Medway, Mass., 
very acceptably supplied the pulpit of 
Plymouth church here last Sunday. - 

The Washington State Sunday-school 
Association met in annual convention at | 
Walla Walla last Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. Mr. D. S. Johnston of 
Tacoma was elected President. About 
seventy-two or seventy-three delegates 
were present, and the, meetings. were 
interesting from the start. This State 
has some very admirable workers: in | 
Sunday-school lines. 

The Seattle. Ministerial Association.i is | 
moving slowly, but it is hoped firmly, 


We do this hoping that one of the re- 
sults will be the encouragement of our 
Tacoma brethren, who are further along 
in the heat of the conflict than we. But, 
besides this, we want the work accom- | 
plished. Why should a saloon, be al- 
lowed to ply such a_ business. as. its. is 
when the grocery and _ dry goods store 
must close on the Lord’s day? . Next 
Monday: the. committee. appointed by 


the Ministerial Association at last Mon- | | 
day’s meeting will recommend the form- | _ 


ation of a Seattle Anti-Sunday. Saloon 
Association, the employment of attorneys | 
and the means of procuring sufficient 
testimony, and a march right forward 
into this work unto the end. Oh, that 
Portland now may join the ranks! 
Seven years ago forty per cent. of the 
saloons in Portland could have been 
bankrupted and closed permanently if 
the people of God there had closed them 
On Sunday. Possibly the same is the 
case to-day.. Sunday is the day appar- 


ently on which the saloon thrives, the | g 


day when the. workingman’s wages are 
within its. reach.. And there are _per- 
haps people enough in San Francisco. to 
do, for that city a mighty work by Sun- 
day, closing, though they may be without 
the help of State law. 

The Sunday-school of Taylor church, 
Seattle, took yesterday as picnic day at 
Green Lake, a beautiful spot about four 
miles away, but not outside the city lim- 
its. Inside of three months twenty-six 
have been taken away from our school 
by emigration from the. neighborhood. 
It is a continual moving to and fro of 


families in this city portion of rented | 
L. 


houses. 
July 1891. 


The missionary at Wheaton 
College commencement was. given by 
Rey. George H. Smith, formerly of . Rio 
Vista and Redwood City. The Advance 


always speaks with force, but this ad- 
dress was of unusual excellence, One 
young man was led by it to devote him- 
self to the pits field.” 


Rublishers’. Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


de 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF ANTHONY M’'QUADE, DECEASED. 


_ Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
-the administrator of the estate of Anthony . 
McQuade, deceased, to the creditors of, and 
all persons having claims against the said de 
ceased, to exhibit them with the necessary vouch- 
ers, within four months after the first publica- 
tion of this notice, to the said. Joseph F. Mc- 
Quade at the office of R. Thompson, Rooms 
42 and 43, No, 330 Pine street, the same being 
his place for the transaction of the business of 


Francisco, State of California. 
_ JosePH F. McQuans, 


-Quade, deceased. 
Dated at San Francisco, June 18, 1891. 


THE LOS GUILICOS. OLIVE COMPANY : 
The olive land bonded and purchased by this 


line of, and within ten or fifteen minutes’ drive | 
-of two railroads; viz., the Santa Rosa and | 
Carquinez (branch of Southern Pacific Co.) and 


It is proposed to 
reserve the frontage on the Sonoma Cr. ek, in 
tracts of from one to five acres, for summer 


the privilege of selzcting, within one year, one 
of these tracts forsummer cottages. This land 
is surrounded by some of the largest and finest 
vineyards in the State, possesses a delightful 
and even temperature, and is within a short 
ride of San Francisco. 

For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 


In the July number of the Af/antic Monthly, 
Professor Lanciani contributes a paper on 
‘¢ Underground Christian Rome,” in which he | 
tells of the discovery of the Christianity of an 
ancient Roman family from the excavation of 


‘©The Old Rome and the New,” by Mr. W. J. 
Stillman. Octave Thanet has a ‘paper on 
‘*Plantation Life in Arkansas.’’ It is admira- 
bly written. A sonnet by Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton; Sows by Bradford Torrey on the ‘*Male 
Ruby- t”; the ** Story of a Long Inherit- 
ance,” by Wm. M. Davis, which, although no 
one would ever suspect it, is. devoted to torna- 


does; the ‘‘Neutrality of Switzerland,” an | 


able paper by W. D. McCrackan, sho 
some of the advantages of a neutral state; Mr. 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler’s paper on ‘* Col- 


lege Examinations,” which -will excite PMO 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. a | 
The Homiletic Review for July of : with | 
an admirable article from the’ pen of Prof. J. O. | 


Murray of Princeton, concerning * Culture in 
its Relation to Preacliing Present 
Status of the. Divorce vor Question treated by 
the Rev. Samuel Ww, ke, LD. An article 
“Ex 


CHURCH FESTIVALS 


church occasion. 


| made of the same. 


altation of the Word above everything else in 
the pulpit. In the editorial section many of 
the social and theological’ topics ‘that . are’en- 


gaging public thought to-day are’ treated in a | 


conservative yet: independent manner. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, New York. $3 

30 cents. 


Rev. H. H. Fairall, D.D., sdltee of the 
Towa Methodist, says editorially: ‘* We have 
tested the merits of Ely’s Cream Balm, and be- 
lieve that, by a thorough course of treatment, 
it will cure almost every case of catarrh. _Min- 
isters, as a class, are afflicted with head and 
throat troubles, and catarrh seems more preva: 
lent than ever. We cannot recommend reeds 
Cream Balm too highly. 


Ayer’s Pills possess the curative ikea of 
the best. known niedicinal plants. _ These Pills 
are scientifically prepared, are easy to take, 
and safe for young pei old. They are invalua- 


| ble for regulating the bowels, and for the relief 


and cure of someon troubles. 


re invalid lady wishes board and some per- 
sonal care in a refined Christian family. - Ref- 
erences given and expected. Address Mrs. S, 
J. Paes 21 Laskie street, San Francisco. 


To oblige: a good ‘deaton’s widow andour 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PAaciFic office, excellent unfermented 
wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


ot | 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower | 


and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 
Laces, low prices, 


CURED BY > 


@ticura 


E VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 


disfiguring, itchiug, burnin scaly, crusted, pim- 
ply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every im: 
purity of the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, 
or hereditary, is speedily. permanently and eco- 


} nomically cured by the Cuticura Remedies, con- 


sisting of Cuticura, the great skin Cure; Cuticura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier; 
and Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of ‘Humor Remedies, when 
the best physicians and ail other remedies fail. 
Parents, save your children years of mental and 
physical suffering. Begin now. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Cures made n childhood are perma- 


Rent’ 


Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; 
oap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Pre ared b Potter 
Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston 

Send for ‘“How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases” 
47 Baby’s skin and Scalp purified and beau- = 
Zs tified by Cuticnra Soap. 

Kidney paius, backuche and 
Rheumatism relievedin one minute by the 
celebrated Quticura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25c. 


Chorch. Precentors, Choir Leaders ‘and 
Sunday-school Superintendents are invited 
to write us of their wants for all 


FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


Our full stock of Solo and Chorus Music is 
adapted to satisfy every possible want, and 
we wi'l take pleasure in fully all 
viries. e send, without 
taled Catalogue of suitable music for Sisal 
An unegnaled stock ot 
Sheet Music and Music Books of every de- 
scription enables us to cover the enti:e "held 
of vocal or i strumental church music The 
United States mail facilities are so developed 
that we can deliver music at any one’s door 
without extra cost. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 WasuHrnerTon 8T., 


 BosTon. 
Cuicaco: Lyon & Healy. 
Nsw York: C.H.Ditson & Co , 867 Broad- 


way. 
J. E Ditson & Co., 1228 


Chestnut Street. 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


‘Pa ILADELPHIA: 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45,| 


SAW FRANCISCO. 


Our extensive a: d thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the'selection and ex- 
ploration of miners! lands, and the proper 
ROEKIDE of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the ettention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 


| ties and developed mines. 


Mineral lands and mives examined. report- 
ed upon, and accurate desciiptive drawing3 
Mining mschinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selec ed. 
contract, agreemen's and all other papers 
required in mining transactions. drawn upin 
legally correctfurm. Purchases and sales 
of mioeral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, A. J. Robinson, G. L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. Sec.& Treas. Manager. 


Doralta. Hal A School for Girls. 


OPENs’ AUGUST 4, At BERKELEY, CALA 
B. SPRAGUE, President. 
4a Fincst School Building and Furniture in America. 


We offer for the next thirty days, to all 
cash buyers, the celebrated 


HUMBOLDT WASHER . 
| Which bas sold heretofore at from $10 to $12, 


FOR $6.00. 
The bottom clear out of prices on mavy 
manufactured articles. Do on be misled as 


to values. Send for our 40-psge catalogue, 
the Home Circle ‘figures on every- 
thing you. use or need, 

SMITH?* CASH STORE, 
Prout Ste, san Francisco 


416 & 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Pilate Printers 


and Engraver 
225 POST 8T., SAN FRANOCISOO. 


eeds, | 


Boo 
sizes. 


0, 


Guarantee 000,000.00 


Paid u 
Subjec 


PAYS INTEREST FROM | DATE OF DEPOSIT. 
Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent Banking. 
RATES PAID LAST TWO TERMS: 


On Term Deposits 
On Ordin ary Deposits 


In connection with th the Bank are the | 
SAEE DEPOSIT VA ULTS, 
on the street floor with the Bank. ’ 

THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT UT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


Steel Safes, under the Renter's Individual Coatrol, 
$4.00 to $50.00 per Year. gg 


Trunks and Valuable Pac Packages, taken on les 
e at reasonable rates. 


urgiar-Proof, Fire-Proof, centrally located ard 
“Handsome. well secluded and 
cooms for the use of sate ren 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. _ 
‘The People’s Home Savings Bank 
announces its new system of 


5-CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS 


This Deposit Stamp Syster stem has proved a marked 
success in England and Germany, and has done 
wonders in encouraging small sayings and in 

leasantly inculcatingin youthful minds valuable 

ons of thrift and economy. i 

The stamps will be supplied at the Rank and 

through our Agents, a list of whom may be had 


on application. 
B. 0. Carr, Col 
Manager and Sect’y. President. 
Pacific Bank, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1801. 


R.H.M*Donald pres? 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Oldest Chartered Bank 


m the Pacific Coast, 
Fcapital Stock 


De 
CASHIER. 


800,00000. 
“ay, $4,704,200.00 


AXenr'y Volume $230, 000, 000. 00 


of Business, 
R. Il. MeDONALD Prest. 


4 


> 


B) 
San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1893 


BOOK CASES 
BOOK SHELVES 


| 


‘ | 


CALIFORNIA” 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


P. OOLE & 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGAN 


LOW PRIORS AND EASY TERMS. 


| 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


- 


= 
. 


Largest stock, oldest Music House, _Batis- 
faction guaranteed, 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) | 
Bush 8t., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank,8. 


Conducted on both the European and 
American plan. ‘This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
mery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Business Men’s Hotel in San 
F . Homecomforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class. service and the 
standard of gua: anteed. 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness ne 
comfort. Board and room, per Ber 0 $l. 25 to 

; board and room, per week oe 

oard and room, per month. $27. 00 to 
Single rooms, 50c 'to $1. Special rates by “the 
month. — rates to excursion and other 
; large Re Free coach to and from the 

° 


NtW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
Religion and Fiction received ae pub- 


ence, 
lished. 


| CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all wi 
| stories and pictures, colored 


and 
variety of 
BIB ia and 
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THE Pactric: San 


CAL. 


(WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1891, 


Onur Young Folks. 


The Artful Ant. 


A TRAGIC TALE. 


Once on a time an artful Ant 
~~ esolved to give a ball, 
For though in stature she was scant, 
She was not what you’d call 
A shy or bashful little Ant. 
(She was not shy at all.) 


She sent her invitations through 

‘The forest far and wide, 

To all the Birds and Beasts she knew, 
And many more beside. 

(**You never know what you can do,” 
Said she, ‘‘until you’ve tried.”) 


Five-score acceptances c’me in 
Faster than she could read. 
Said she: ‘‘Dear me! I’d best begin 
To stir myself indeed !’’ 
(A pretty pickle she was in, 
With five-score guests to feed !) 


The artful Ant sat up all night, 
A thinking o’er and o’er, 

How she could make her scanty store 
Enough to feed five-score. 

(Between ourselves, I think she might 
Have thought of that before.) 


She thought, and thought, and thought all 
night, 
And all the following day, 
Till suddenly she struck a bright 
Idea, which was—(but stay ! 
Just what it was I am not quite 
At liberty to say). 


Enough that when the festal day 
Came round the Ant was seen 
To smile in a peculiar way, 
As if—(but you may glean 
From seeing tragic actors play 
_ The kind of smile I mean). 


From here and there and everywhere 
' ‘The happy creatures came. 
The Fish alone could not be there. 
(And they were not to blame. 
‘* They really could not stand the air, 
But thanked her just the same.”) 


The Lion, bowing very low, 
Said to the Ant: ‘‘I ne’er ° 

Since Noah’s Ark remember so 
Delightful an affair.” 

(A pretty compliment, although 
He really wasn’t there.) 


They danced, and danced, and danced, and 
danced; 
It was a jolly sight ! 
They pranced, and pranced, and pranced, 
and pranced, 
Till it was nearly light, 
And then their thoughts tosupper chanced 
To turn (as well they might)! 


Then said the Ant: ‘It’s only right 
That supper should begin, 

And if you will be so polite, 
Pray, take each other in. 

(The emphasis was very slight, 
But rested on fake in.) 


They needed not a second call, 
They took the hint. Oh, yes, 

The largest guest ‘‘took in” the small, 
The small ‘‘took in” the less, 

The less ‘‘took in” the least of all. 
(It was a great success.) 


As for the rest—but why spin out 
This narrative of woe ?— 

The Lion took them in about 
As fast as they could go. 

(He went home looking very stout, 
And walking very slow.) 


And when the Ant, not long ago, 
Lost to all sense of shame, 

Tried it again, I chance to know 
That not one answer came. 

(Save from the Fish, who ‘‘could not go, 
But thanked her all the same.”’) 


— Selected. 


—— 


HIS BEST FRIEND. 


There wasn’t in the»fifth grade in the 
‘‘Webster” school a brighter student than 
Neddie Glenn, the on- 
ly son of his mother, and she a widow. 
He loved study, and felt that he must 
improve the time which passed by so 
swiftly; for at an early age he must go to 
work, as Mrs. Glenn could not always 
go on working beyond her strength to 
keep her boy in school. 

Neddie loved his mother dearly, and 
grieved that she must work so constant- 
ly. ‘How much did his sympathy do 
toward making her work easier,” do you 
ask? It made her heart glad; but, 
mother-like, she was bearing all the bur- 
dens and teaching her boy to take all 


the good things, and shun the disagree- 


able but necessary “chores,” which, in 
addition to the washing, scrubbing, and 
baking, she must daily do, was stiffening 
up her limbs and filling them up with 
aches and pains. 

Neddie was used to sleeping iate in 
the morning, and finding, after Mrs. 
Glenn had gone out to her work, a nice 
breakfast kept warm forhim. In all his 
brilliant plans for the future ‘mother’ 
was always in every single one. He 
meant to do wonderful things for her, “to 
keep her just like a lady.” Their small 
three-roomed house was a little out from 
the busy portion of Kingsley, but not 
far from the school-building.” | 

One chill autumn morning Neddie 
was later than usual. Just before start- 
ing for school he went into the wood- 


house, looking for a ball, when some one 


said: 

“It’s too bad entirely, Mrs. O’Toole, 
for that big boy, Neddie Glinn, to shirk 
worruk, an’ him knowin’ the wan to do 
all the turns is the mither, an’ she failin’ 
fast.” 

Neddie peeped through the knot-hole, 
feeling indignant. Even his toes tingled 
as he saw those alley folks, Mrs. O’Toole 
and Mrs..O’Grady, and heard.them talk- 
ing about‘him, Neddie Glenn. 

‘He'd like to see the boy that loved 
his mother'more than | 

“Ah, but thin, Mrs. O’Grady”—the 
words rang out distinctly, and passing by 


of the fifthegrade girls, whose 
hearing was\quite good+—"‘a b’y of Ned- 


die’s age, as bees so qnick wid his books, 
can see when the worruk is to be done. 
There’s thim that don’t want to see, I’m 
D’ge 

lave mé the wood | 
mesilf ’at has the. fgine, large wood-box 
piled full of wood iyery day, an’ he picks 
up kindlin’, niver 


forgittin’ to clean the 


SO. coowse, the worruk isn’t 
dainty. It crocks the white cuffs and 
reddens the hands, but Ted don’t mind. 
Mrs. Glinn’s garden wasn’t tended; of 
coorse, it came to nothin’. Your gar- 
den and me own bit of a patch has 
most been the kapin’ of our families, 
an’ only look at the. beautiful cabbages 
and turnips that’s comin’ on so swately, 
most ready for the pot. My blood boils 
when I sees the pore crayther tuggin’ for 
dear life to keep that boy a foine gentle- 
man.” 

“Did yees iver think, Mrs. O’Toole, 
that the b’y yoost don’t think, an’ means 
yoost as well by the mither as your Ted- 
dy and me own Pat does by you an’ 
me? Don’t be blamin’ the b’y entoire- 
ly; the mither shouldn’t be too tinder 
and spile him,” returned the more 
charitable Mrs. O’Grady. 

‘‘]’]] say now and allus, I lotkes that 
doin’ kind, I’m thankful my Teddy 
isn’t one of the goin’-to-do boys. B’ys 
have eyes, an’ worruk lies afore ’em,” 
said Mrs. O’Toole, sharply. | 

Neddie waited until Alice and May 
Winn, with Esther Roe, had gone into 
the school-house before leaving home. 
He came very near being late, missing 
entirely the game of ball which the boys 
were counting on him leading. Lessons 
were a drag. Neddie’s fears for mother’s 
health were mastering him, and the gos- 
sip of the morning between Mrs O’Toole 
and Mrs. O’Grady had been overheard 
by the girls, as their significant glances 
plainly showed him. 

Had Mrs. Glenn and Neddie known 
it, the mother’s injudicious indulgence 


|and the boy’s “selfish indolence” were 


becoming “town talk.” During the noon- 
hour he went home to look about, in- 
stead of remaining to play against the 
“Daisy Six.” 

Again he heard unwelcome words, 
this time from the lips of a thoughtless 
young lady, who laughingly alluded to 


| the grass and weed grown yard and gar- 


den, and general dreary look of the 
place, and the apology offered by her 
companion, who tried to tell of Mrs. 
Glenn’s heroic struggle to keep even this 
shabby little home and educate her boy. 

“T’ve always hated such work. I’ve 
allowed mother to carry home the iron- 
ed clothes, because the beys would chaff 
me and call me ‘Wah Sing.’ I’ve gotten 
out of keeping the wood-box filled, and 
mother has used this dull axe without a 
word of grumbling. I’ve almost scorn- 
ed freckle-faced Teddy O’Toole; but he 
is a better boy than | am, for he hasn’t 
abused his mother. Just by walking 
over to the stave factory I can have bas- 
kets of kindling for the asking. I'll do 
that in the future. Tom Bowen will 
sharpen our saw and ax if I will help 
him with his wood pile. I'll do it, and 
then somebody besides mother will fill 
our wood-box. 

“T’ve been sleeping late of mornings. 
It is going to be very hard for me to 
get out of bed in time to build the fire, 
but I mean to do that, too. I’ve de- 
spised weeding and cutting the grass, 
and our yard does look ragged. A week 
from now it will look better. Come to 
think of it, I haven’t cared to do much 
of ‘anything but eat mother’s good 
things, study my favorite studies, read 
or play ball on Saturdays. Mother 
works out every day except Sundays, and 
she keeps going, even at home, straight- 
ening up things and saving steps for me. 
If I wake in the night I often see her 
light burning. I’m wide awake now, 
and see when my clothes are looked aft- 
er. I’m not ashamed to do girl’s work 
for mother. Hereafter she’ll have com- 
pany, and we can find work that will 
keep her at home more. Mr. Culp 
wants me on Saturdays in his shoe- 
store. I will earn a dollar each day. 

“I’m going to make up all my neg- 
lect,” seid Neddie, as he stood under the 
hickory-nut tree shading the small home- 
stead, tall and large for thirteen, extra 
strong in body and mind—so everybody 
said of him. | 

The afternoon hours passed slowly, so 
anxious was Neddie to see his mother, 
who would be at home before sunset. 
Upon her return Mrs. Glenn was sur- 
prised to find in the kitchen stove a good 
fire and the wood-box heaped full of 
wood, and good kindling. Neddie took 
his first cooking lesson when seated at 
the tea-table, and Mrs. Glenn heard the 
whole story. 

Mother-like, she felt indignant over 
the comments upon her “own dear boy,” 
until assured by him that it was “some- 
times a good thing to see ourselves as 
others see us.” 

‘‘You’ve been a good son to me, Ned, 
and it isn’t strange that I should want 
to shield you from hard things, when 
you are the last of five dear children,” 
said Mrs. Glenn. 

*‘A boy’s best friend is his mother. I 
want to keep mine, and will work for 
her, even doing disagreeable things if it 
will save you,” returned Ned, very much 
in éarnest.—Ladies Home Companion, 


Little sins shut out our visions of 
heaven and of God. A tourist tells. 
how in Scotland one day he raised his 
glass to get a better view of Ben 
Lomond, and to his surprise did not see 


the mountain at all, but only an expanse | 


of green; a leaf on a branch of a tree 
was between his glass and the mountain. | 
A little leaf shut out the great monarch 


of. the hills. Aye! and even the mist | 


from his own breath could have covered 
the glass and produced the same results. 
—Selected. 


‘Be’such a nian, live such a life, that | 
if every man were such as you, and 
every life a life like yours, this earth 
would be God’s Paradise.— Phillips 


Brooks. | 


farm like his. 


BEECHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


The following letter, recently made 
public, written by Beecher to his son 
Herbert when he was just departing on 
his first independent venture in life, is 
well worth repeating from the very fact 
that it was written by the great preacher, 
not as general counsel, but to apply to 
this particular life of such deep and 
special interest to him. It is advice, 
however, that might well be heeded by 
every young man : | 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1878. 

My Dear Herbert: You are now 


for the first time really launched into 


life for yourself. You go from your 
father’s house, and from all family con- 
nections, to make yourown way in the 
world. Itis a good time to make a 
new start, to cast out faults of whose 
evil you have had an experience, and 
to take on habits the want of which you 
have found to be so damaging. 

1, You must not go into debt. Avoid 
debt as you would the devil. Make it 
a fundamental rule. No debt—cash or 
nothing. | 

2. Make few promises. Religiously 
observe the smallest promise. A man 
who means to keep his promises cannot 
afford to make many. 

3. Be scrupulously careful in all 
statements. Accuracy and perfect frank- 
ness, no guesswork. Either nothing or 
accurate truth. 

4. When working for others sink 


| yourself out of sight, seek their interest. | 


Make yourself necessary to those who 
employ you by industry, fidelity and 
scrupulously integrity. Selfishness is 
fatal. 

5. Hold yourself responsible for a 
higher standard than anybody else ex- 
pects of you. Demand more of. your- 
self than anybody expects of you. 
Keep your own standard high. Never 
excuse yourself to yourself. Never pity 


yourself. Be a-hard master to yourself, | 


but lenient to everybody else. | 
6. Concentrate your force on your 
own proper business; do not turn off. 
Be constant, steadfast, persevering. © 
7. The art of making one’s forfhie iS 


to spend nothing; in this country“any in- | 
telligent and industrious young maf may | 


become rich if he stops all leaks and is 


not in a hurry. Donot make haste}'be | 


patient. 

8. Do not speculate or gamble. You 
go to a land where everybody is ex- 
cited and strives to make money, sud- 
denly, largely, and without working for 
it. They blow soap-bubbles. Steady, 
patient industry is both the surest and 
the safest way. Greediness and haste 
are two devils that destroy thousands 
every year. 


9. In regard to Mr. B : he is a 


Southern gentleman; he is receiving you 


as a favor to me; do not let him regret it. 

10. I beseech you to correct one fault 
—severe speech of others. Never 
speak evil of any man, no matter what 
the facts may be. Hasty fault-finding 
and severe speech of absent people is 
not honorable, is apt to be unjust and is 
cruel, makes enemies to yourself, and is 
wicked, 

11. You must remember that you go 
to Mr. B not to learn to manage a 
One or two hundred 
acres, not forty thousand, is to be your 
future homestead; but you can learn the 
care of cattle, sheep, the culture of wheat, 
the climate, country, manners and .cus- 
toms, and a hundred things that will be 
needful. 

12. If by integrity, industry and well- 
earned success you deserve well of your 
fellow-citizens, they may in years to 
come ask you to accept honors. Do 
not seek them, do not receive them 
while you are young—wait; but when 
you are established you may make your 
father’s name known with honor in halls 
of legislature. Lastly, do not forget 
your father’s and your mother’s God. 
Because you will be largely deprived of 
church privileges you will need all the 
nerve to keep your heart before God. 
But do not despise small churches and 
humble preachers. ‘Mind not small 
things, but condescend to men of low 
.., 

Read often the Proverbs, the precepts 
and duties enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment. May your father’s God be with 


you and protect you.—Henry Ward) 


Beecher. 


A QUAINT STATEMENT. 


A number of homely people were 
talking of “temptation.” The part 
which Satan takes in the _believer’s 
temptations came into discussion. Many 
good things were uttered. A quaint 
old pilgrim was appealed to. The old 
man 10se, and said: | 

‘‘Well, my friends, you ask me what 
I think be the best way to deal with 
Satan. I'll tell ’ee. Now, if you take 
an old pilgrim’s advice, you'll never 
parley with ’en. He ain’t wise, for if 
he had a bin, he’d a stopped in heaven; 
but he’s very artful, and he’s hed a 
pretty long spell these ’ere six thousand 
years in studying the weak points o’ 
human natur.’ And so sure as you be- 
gin to parley with ’em he'll outwit you, 
and throw you... I'll tell ’ee what I ha’ 
done with he these many years; I never 
speak to’en at all, but just as soon as he 
comes to me I allus introduce him to 
his betters.” | : 

‘Well done, old man! Thou might- 
est have been taught of the archangel 
himself, for is it not. written, ‘Michael, 
the archangel, when contending with 
the devil he disputed about the’body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a 
railing accusation, but said, ‘The: Lord 
rebuke thee’”? 


Live on without envy. 


“Pray and do as much as you can, and 


soon do nothing. 


of the assurance that God gives; to 


‘labor, without any adequate knowledge 


wealth, cannot, however, be too earnest- 
ly insisted upon in the pulpit —CAzis- 


Raising the Schoolhouse Flag. 


To-day the birthright of her hopes 
Fhe younger nation sings, 
_As on the pinions of the light 
The banner lifts its wings. 
To-day the future on us smiles, 
And studious labors cease, 
To set the flag above the school, 
Our fortress wall of peace, 
_ War bugles.old, storm-beating drums, 
And veterans scarred and true, 
And children marching for the States, 
’*Mid roses wined with dew, 
Behind ye thrice a hundred years, 
Before a thousand grand, 
What says the past to you to-day, 
O children of the land ? 
What are thy legends, O thou flag 
That gladdenest land and sea ? 
What is thy meaning in the air, 
Amid the jubilee ? 
Flag of the sun that glows for all, 


Flag of the sea that flows for all, 


Flag of the people, one and all— 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow 
Across the silver sea; . 
What is thy meaning in the air ? 
O banner, answer me! twee 
4 
O my America, whose flag a. TF 
We throne amid the sky, St gids 
Beneath whose folds ’tis life to live _ 3 
_ And noblest death to die, ) 
I hear the peaceful bugle blow 
Across the silver sea, = 
And bless my God my palace stands’... 
_ A cottage home in thee! 
So speak the voices of the Past, 
Ye children of the land, 
Behind us thrice an hundred year, | 
Before a thousand grand, 
Such are the legends of yon flag 
That gladdens land and sea, 
Such is the Hand that scrolls the air 
This day of jubilee. : 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all— 
Hail! flag of Liberty! all hail! 
Hail, glorious years to come! 


— Hezekiah Butterworth, in Youth's Comp anion 


GLEANINGS. 


© not attempt to do more, or you will 


‘Let us be content in work to do the 
thing we can and not presume to fret 
because it is little. 

What God wants is not “services,” 
but. service. A Christian life is the 
best argument for Christ. 

A friend sharing my sorrow takes 
away half its weight ; sharing my joy he 
makes it: double.— Zaylor. 

A holy life has a voice. It speaks 
when the tongue is silent, and is either 
a constant attraction or a continual re- 
proof.— Hinton; 

If a man is faith 
will be faithful to him,” 
no fears. His success is 
time.—Prof. Phelps. | 

How much trouble he avoids who 
does not look to see what his neighbor 
says or does or thinks, but only to what 
he does himself, that it may be just and 
pure !—Marcus Aurelius. 


You may lose a great deal for Chvist, 
but you will never lose ‘anything dy 
Christ. You may lose for time, but you 
will gain for eternity ; the loss is tran- 
sient, but the gain is everlasting. 


Love cannot be hid any more than 


forth in action, when ye exercise your- 
selves in the labor of love, in benefi- 
cence of every kind.— John Wesley. 


It is poor relief from sorrow to fly to 
the distractions of the world; as well 
might a lost and wearied bird, suspend- 
ed over the abyss of the tempestuous 
ocean, seek a_ resting place on_ its 
topmost wave, as a child of sorrow seek 
a place of repose amid the bustling 
cares and intoxicating pleasures of earth 
and time —Dr. Spring. 

Oh, forthe spirit which is content 
with nothing less nor lower than the 
highest help. To turn in temptation 
directly to the power of God; to cry 
out in sorrow for God’s company ; to 
be satisfied in doubt with nothing short 


know that there is no real escape from 
sin except in being made holy by God’s. 
holiness—these are what make a man’s 
complete salvation. It 4 privilege 
and mine, as children @ ,» to be 
satisfied with no help but thé help of 
the Highest.—PAillips Brooks, 
It is safe to say that the cases in 
which a college education unfits a man 
for business are so few and far between 
as to deserve no consideration compar- 
ed to the inestimable benefits which 
such an education really brings to all. 
who are willing to profit by their early 
training. No one will attempt to assert 
that a college course will transform a 
born fool into a sound business man, 
but it is equally absurd to intimate that 
it will transform a born business man 
into afool. The training in a collegiate 
course is largely mental, and its aim is 
primarily to teach students to think for 
themselves.— Boston Advertiser. 


The minister who attempts to deal 
with the doubts of scientific men must 
know what he is talking about. If he 
has no clear and accurate conception, 
for instance, of the theory of evolution, 
let him never attempt to discuss it in 


his preaching’ to the building up of 
character. The same may be said of 
social questions. To dogmatize in the 
pulpit upon the relation of capital and 


of the subject, leads the preacher into 
the commission of blunders that can 
only impair his spiritual influence, |The 
great principles of justice between man 
and man, of fidelity in the discharge of 
duty, and the responsibility attaching to 


tian Words. 


the pulpit; but rather let him confine | 


Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, | | 


question Of 


light, and least of all when it shines | 
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SOAP COMPANY 
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Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
r anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 
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If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
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to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
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Kennedy's Medical Discovery 


|cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 
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every disease of the skin, ex- 
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PATENT BUSINESS at- 


Obtained, and all 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to nt- 


ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to: 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 
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Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D @ 
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stract of the laws, showing How to/#@ 
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Marks, Copyrights, sent free. 
Address MUNN & CO.Z 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL’ 


319=325 Sansome St., F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 


_ The traveling public will find this to be the 
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$1.25 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1891.] 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellarmy,. 


The Divine Humanity. 


‘‘This Golden One, 

This spotless, stainless, sinless, blameless Christ, 
Whom none did once convince of one small 

severance 
From perfectness; nor ever shall! so strong 
The elements obey Him; so divine 
The devils worshiped; so with virtue charged 
The touch of Him was health; so masterful 
The dead came back upon His call; so mild 
The children clustered at His knee, 
And nestled trustful locks on that kind breast, 
Which leans to-day on God’s.!” 


—'**The Light of the World.”’ 


Where Hast Thou Gleaned To-day ? 
Ruth ti: 79. 


What have I learned where’er I’ve been, 

From all I’ve heard, from all I’ve seen? _ 
What know I more that’s worth the knowing ? 
What have I done that’s worth the doing ? 
What have I sought that [ should shun ? 


What duties have I left undone? 
— Selected. 


MACARONIC POETRY. 


Macaronic poetry is not necessarily 
burlesque in its character. The bur- 
lesque 1s rather a modern invention, anda 
sort of deterioration from its originally 
classic nature. The immortal Shake- 
speare gives us an illustration in Zhe 
Taming of the Shrew: 


‘« Affection is not rated from the heart; 
If love have touch’d you, naught remains but 


Redime te captum quam queas minimo.” 


Byron also has an instance in his fa- 
mous song “Maid of Athens,” and 
Longfellow in his “Death of the Old 
Year,” and his “Blind Bartimeus.” Such 
dignified names as Drummond, Geddes, 
Skelton, and the Scotch Dunbar, appear 
as authors of this kind of verse, and 
poets of the Elizabethan age madea 
charming diversion of it. We find Dean 
Swift and Dr. Sheridan writing to each 
other in macaronic verse, one of the 
witty dean’s effusions being the following 
lines : 


Mollis abuti, 
Has an acuti; 
No lasso finis 
Molli divinis.” 

A boy with a moderate stock of Latin 
can decipher this verse. Dr. Johnson’s 
epitaph on his cat was, ‘‘Mi-cat inter 
omnes.” The readers of Sir Walter 
Scott will recall the learned Dominie 
Sampson’s interview with Meg Merrilies: 
‘“Sceleratissima, which means Mrs. Mar- 
garet; conjuro te, that is, I thank you 
heartily; exorciso te, that is, I have 
dined.” 

An Oxford student was asked the 
question ‘‘Are you sick?” to which he 
replied, “Sic sum”; and a gentleman 
who helped his friend to a potato, asking 
if it was mealy, received the reply, ‘‘It 
could not be melior.” Dr. Holmes has 
invented a sort of macaronic poetry of 
his own, which can be found in his de- 
lightful book, ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” Epitaphs are not in- 
frequently quaint and curious, and 
specimens of macaronic verse are some- 
times found inthem. In Northallerton 
Church-yard, England, is this macar- 
onic : 


Hic jacet Walter Gun, 


Sometime landlord of the Sun, 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 

He drank hard upon Friday, 

That being a high day, 

Took his bed and went dead upon Sunday!’ 

An old nursery ballad, too long to 
quote here, attributed to Skelton, who 
was Poetlaureate about the end of the 
fifteenth century, is admirable in its exe- 
cution and wit. Love's Labor's Lost 
contains an excellent macaronic dia- 
logue. In modern times macaronic 
poetry seems to be confined to the bur- 
lesque; for instance: 


‘* Parvus Jacobus Horner 
Sedebat in corner, 
Edens a Christmas pie; 
Inseruit thumb 
Extraherit plum, 
Clamans, quid sharp puer am I,” 


Small boys and girls who are reading 
Latin fables will no doubt rejoice to see 
little Jack Horner so Latinized. 

Again : 

‘* Parvula Bo-peep 

Amisit her sheep, 
Et nescit where to find ’em; 
Desere alone 


Et venient home, 
Cum omnibus caudis behind ’em.” 


And a famous macaronic verse is call- 


ed “Very Felis-itous,” viz. : 


‘‘ Felis sedit by a hole, 
Intente she, cum omni soul; 
Prendere rats, 
Mice cucurrerunt trans the floor, 
In numero duo, tres, or more; 
Obliti cats.” 

There are macaronics of letters as 
well as dialects, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury has deserted the classic form of this 
famous verse, which filled up the leisure 
moments of our ancestors, to sport with 
burlesques and ingenious arrangements 
of letters. The celebrated Dr. Whewell, 
who was called at Cambridge “Billy 
Whistle,” because it was so much easier 
to whistle his name than to pronounce 
it, wrote a very ingenious rhyme of Cl- 
phers in a young lady’s album, which 
has puzzled old heads, but nevertheless, 
it is not beyond the ability of a thought- 
ful boy to unravel. It is short, and may 
be given here: 

‘“Uoao, butIou; 
Oonoo, but Oo me; 
O let not my 0 ao go; 
But give o I 0 u so!” 
‘which, being deciphered, is this: 
‘* You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for you; 

O sigh for no cipher, but O sigh for me; 

O let not my sigh for a cipher go; 

But give sigh for sigh, for I sigh for you so!” 

It is said to have been one of Victor 
Hugo’s amusements to write macaronics 
of French and English. The Germans 
are very fond of it, as many of the stu- 
dent songs prove; and in the days when 
Italy attracted students from all parts of 


the world to her universities, the writing 
of macaronic verse was a preva'ent fash- 
ion, It was in the famous Propaganda 
that Cardinal Mezzofanti, whom Byron 
called the ‘‘Braireus of languages,” was 
tested in his knowledge of all the dia- 
lects and languages spoken by the thou-_ 
sands of students attending this famous 
university. Concealed among the shrub- 
bery of the beautiful grounds which en- 
vironed the buildings, these speakers of 
various tongues stepped out of their re- 
tirement as the famous linguist passed 
along, each student accosting the Car- 
‘dinal in his own (the speaker’s) mother 
tongue, and engaging him in conversa- 
tion: Mezzofanti was quite equal to the 
test, conversing with each.student in his 
own language. Such a master of tongues 
might have produced volumes of mac- 
aronic verse, one would infer, but his 
wonderful attainments were never dis- 
played. in macaronic poetry.—AHarper s 
Young People. | 


COMMERCE OF ne AFRICA. 


The trade of Cem#fal Africa is, so far, 
a poor affair. Its total value, imports 


and does not amount 
to more than ninet¥ millions sterling. 
Of this only fifteen millions can be 
credited to ;Central.Afpica; that is, to 
about two-thiras of the whole continent. 
The total exports from all this area do 
not exceed in value eight millions ster- 
ling. What a wretched . of things 
this is for an old confinefit« 
may be realized when iti} 
that the annual export of ‘mineral ‘ oi 

alone from the United States ‘comes.ee- 
more than this, while Egypt exports ¢ot- 
ton to about the same value. 
is, Central Africa has nothitig ‘tut Ker. 
natural animal and vegetable preducts | 
to offer to the trader, and in tropical 


commercial exhibit in the Africah.Ex- 
hibition is ivory, and the value of ivdry, 
as an export from all Africa does not 
amount to more than a million a 
ly. By and by even that will meg 


OT 
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DR. LOWELL SMITH. 
From the /Avzend we learn that Rev. 


Dr. Lowell Smith, who died in Hono- 


lulu May 8th, in his 89th year, was the 
very last survivor from the earlier band 
of missionaries. 

“Fis thin and aged form, still active, 
has until now been daily familiar to the 
streets of Honolulu, as he drove about 
in his unwearied ministrations to the 
sick among the natives. Indeed, for 
‘fifty-five years no man has been more 
constantly known in this city. Dr. 
Smith’s death was probably somewhat 
hastened by overwork a week before, 
when he made his last rounds. The 
consequent labor somewhat overcame 
him, and doubtless hastened the failure 
of vital powers. There was mo special 
illness or pain. He rose and dressed 
himself daily, with a little help on 
Thursday morning. The last day was 
spent mostly upon the couch. In the 
afternoon his mind wandered somewhat. 
He believed himself surrounded by na- 
tive parents whose infants he was bap- 
tizing. As he administered the ordin- 
ance, he stumbled about the children’s 
names, Like himself, always pushing 


ahead, he broke through the perplexity, | 


emphatically protesting to the parents, 
I cannot bring these children up for 
Christ. It is you, their parents, who 
must teach them the ways of the Lord, 
and lead them to folow him. I can 
Only baptize them into his name.’ He 
then wandered off into prayer, repeating 
many words of Scripture to himself, as 
| was he wont. 


F~"tLowell Smith came from the old 
Puritan stock of New England. He 


802. His publie profession of 
In 


faith. | Christ was ide in 1823. 


gtaduated from Williams Col- 


countries these can never of much Hepeyak sin 1832 from Auburn Theolog- 
value commercially. Thus the only |;. 


ical Semim@ry. There in central New 

York, he caught the intense revival spirit 
read by Charles G. Finney’s wonder- 

| 

“Fifiding a helpmate of like purpose 


and joyful consecration with himself, one 


the elephant is going the-mayye@ny 
megatherium, the dodo, and the mig 
moth. North and South 


ed the minerals; and Central Africa will 
rise in commercial value only when the 
natives have learned from white men 
not merely to make the most of their 
ivory and their gums and their woods, 
and other natural products, but also to 
clear the ground of its rank vegetation 
and to plant such crops and rear such 
animals as will be useful in the com- 
merce of the world. ‘This will take 
much patience and time and trouble; 
meanwhile the chartered companies and 
other European organizations will, in 
their own interests, and, it is to be hoped, 
it the interests of the natives, make the 
best use of what nature has provided of 
commercial value.— Selected. 


SIR JOHN MACDONALD AND DIS- 
RAELI. 


Indeed, the general impression of Sir 
John Macdonald and his career is mnch 
like that of the character and career of 
Lord Beaconsfield, whom he was said 
strongly personally to resemble. It was 
that of a clever, shifty, unscrupulous 
politician. 

But in ‘both men the personal charm 
was great. Even the audacity of Dis- 
raeli—his “cheek,” of which Froude, 
his latest biographer, gives some amus- 
ing illustrations—-was very pleasing to 
many minds. It is a popular philoso- 
phy of life that a man must not be 
Squeamish in a wicked world, but make 
people take him at his own valuation. 


To be upright is, in this view, to be 


goody-goody, and strict honesty is a 
Sunday-school virtue. Both in Lord 
Beaconsfield and Sir John Macdonald 
the immediate success of their careers 
—a success achieved by adroit doubling 
—was very dazzling, but in both it was 
only a brilliant makeshift. 
Statesmanship, we are told, is con- 
formity to circumstances, not to princi- 
ples. It deals with adjustments and 
compromises. Doubtless, in things that 
can be compromised. But Froude ad- 
mits that nothing at which Disraeli aim- 
ed was acheived except his own renown. 
Is it not also felt, now that Sir John is 
gone, that nothing will survive except 
his name? He was true to the empire, 
says Lord Salisbury. But as he dies, is 
it not the universal feeling that the im- 
perial bond is more relaxed than ever? 
However that may be, it is certain that 
he leaves no successor, and that in 
Canada his name will long survive. 


To grow old gracefully is a most beau- 
tiful thing. We have known many old 
people who -increased in forbearance, 
gentleness, hopefulness, as they neared 
the end of their pilgrimage. This is as 
it should be. “The path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” But, 
on the other hand, we have known many 
who became selfish, narrow, distrustful, 
and morose. Sad, indeed, is it to see a 
man of three score out of whose heart 
all the finer graces have vanished, and 
who has come under the dominion of 
his most malevolent passions. Let old 
people beware !—JVashville Christian 


Advocate. 


It is said that a certain translator 


sons of God.” “It is too much—put it 
servants.” But it is sons, and, if this 
were not sufficient to express God’s love, 
it is added, “it doth not yet appear 


what we shall be.” ‘‘We shall be like 
him”; is not that enough to fill all our 


said of the Scripture: ‘‘Now we are the | 


f most blessed memory in Honolulu, 


ihe was married October 2,1832, to Miss 
Abba W. Tenney. November 21st, they 


‘Smbarked at New Haven, on the J/en- 
Yor,in company with Rev. B. W. and 
Mrs. Parker. This was the fifth rein- 
forcement sent out tothe Hawaiian Mis- 
sion, thirteen years after the pioneers. 
They arrived at Honolulu May 1, 1833. 


“If we were to specify that trait of 


Father Smith which impressed us most, 


it would be his pure, simple, single- | 


heartedness. He did not seem to rea- 
son much about benevolence or ‘altru- 
ism.’ He simply went straight forward, 
doing all the good‘in sight. With him, 
the way to do a thing was to do it, not 
to stop and ponder much about it. He 
seemed to think little about his own sal- 
vation, but to toil much to save other 
people. He was full of prayer, leaning 
wholly upon God. His. family often 
heard his low tones in the night talking 
with his God, and supplicating mercies 
for many people. His life was a blessed 
and holy life, and his departure a bless. 


ed and sacred ushering into the rapture | 


of God’s presence. How many thou- 
sands of chosen Hawaiians have wel- 
comed him there, whom he taught and 
led in the way to heaven! Dr. Smith 
was the last survivor of the old mission- 
ary pastors of the thirties.” 


NOT A CANDIDATE. 


Senator Vance, of North Carolina, 
unquestionably the champion story-teller 
of the Senate, has a broad stripe of Cal- 
vinism down his back, though he is not 
a communicant in the Church. It is 
told of him that riding along in Bun- 
combe county one day he overtook a 
venerable darkey, with whom he thought 
to have “‘a little fun.” - 

“Uncle,” said the Governor, “are you 
going to church ?” | | 

“No, sah, not edzactly—I’m gwin 
back from church.” 

“You're a Baptist, I reckon—now, 
ain’t you P” 

“No, sah, I ain’tt no Baptist. D 
most of de brederen and sisters about 
here has been under de water.” 

“A Methodist, then ?” 

“Oh, no, sah, I ain’t no Mefodist, 
nudder.” 

“A Campbellite ? ” 

“No, sah, I can’t errogate to myself 
de Campbellite way of thinkin’.” 

‘Well, what is the name of goodness 
are you, then?” rejoined the Governor, 
remem bering the narrow range of choice 
in religions among North Carolina ne- 

oes.” 

‘Well, de fac’ is, sah, my old marster 
was a Herruld of de Cross in de Pres- 
byterian Church; and I was fotch up in 
dat faith.” | 

“What! You don’tmean it? Why, 
that is my Church ” 7 

The negro making no comment on 
this announcement, Governor Vance 
went at him again : 

‘‘And do you believe in all of the 
Presbyterian creed ?” 

“Yes, sir, dat I does.” 

“Do you believe in the doctrine of 
predestination ?” | 

“I dunno dat I recognize de name, 
sah.’’ 

“Why, do you believe that if a man 


is elected to be saved he will be saved, 


and that if he 1s elected to be damned 
he will be damned? ” | 

“Oh, yes, boss, I believe dat. It’s 
gospel talk, dat is.” | 


‘march for his fellows. 


‘‘Well, now, take my case. Do you 
believe that I am elected to be saved?” 

The old man struggled for a moment 
with his desire to be respectful and 
polite, and then shook his head dubi- 
ously, 

‘Come, now, answer 
pressed the Governor. 
Say?” | 

‘‘Well—I tell you what ‘tis, Marse 
Zeb; Ise been libin’ in dis hyah world 
nigh on sixty years, and I nebber jit 
hyard of any man bein’ elected ‘doubt 
he was a candidate."——Vew York Trib- 
une, 


my question,” 
“What do you 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 


Let me tell you of the origin of ‘The 
Mareeillaise,” though some of you may 
already have heard the story. France 
was in danger; her people were called to 
arms, and they responded nobly. In 
the house of the Mayor of Strasburg a 
friendly dinner was going on, at which 
men swore to die for liberty against the 
allied kings of Europe. Some one 
spoke of those heroic songs that stimu- 
late the ardor of the soldier, and lament- 
ed because France had not one such. 
Rouget de Lisle, an officer of engineers, 
was at the table ; it was known that he 
dabbled at poetry and music, and the 
mayor asked him to compose a new 
He set about the 
work immediately. The night was su- 
perb; he took down his violin, played 
and sung. Air and words came both at 
the same time; the subject transported 
him. It was as if the soul ot Za Patrie 
were passing into. his own, as if through 
his mouth liberty was uttering her en- 
thusiasm and her generous anger. He 
wrote, he sang, he improvised, but it was 
the soul of France that dictated. In the 
morning six verses were completed, and, 
vibrating with patriotic excitement, he 
read the ‘‘ War Song of the Army of 
the Rhine” — its first titke—to his friends, 
who became electrified by the manly ac- 
cents. The new hymn was sent to Luck- 
ner, commander of the army of the 
Rhine, who distributed manuscripts of 
it throughout Alsace, and it was execut- 
ed on the public square of Strasburg. 
Thence it traveled oyer France, and 
south to Marseilles, which town told it 
to her volunteers, and they sang it when 
they entered Paris on August Io, 1729, 
and took the Tuilleries. That was how 
it got the name that will cling to it for. 
ever. It was played in the army, and 
generals said it was worth 10,o0o men. 
Copies of ‘‘ The Marseillaise” were or- 
dered when requisitions were made out 
for weapons, The aristocratic captain 
was desolate at having contributed the 
part which “The Marseillaise ” had tak- 
en in overthrowing the monarchy, for he 
never intended his hymn should be a 
republican anthem. Later on, when 
proscribed as a royalist, he was fleeing 
over the Alps, and heard its strains. 
‘‘ What is that hymn called?” he asked 
his guide. The peasant replied: ‘* The 
Marseillaise,” and it was thus he first 
learned the name of his own great com- 
position.— Chicago Heratd, 


les 


About thirty years years ago a gentle- 
man from New York, who was travelling 
in the South, met a young girl of great 
beauty and wealth and married her. 
They returned to New York, and plung- 


young wife had been a gentle, thoughtful 
girl, anxious to help all suffering and 
want, and to serve her God faithfully ; 
but, as Mrs. L , she had troops of 
flatterers. Her beauty and dresses were 
described in the society journals; her 
bon mots flew from mouth to mouth ; her 
equipage was one of the most attractive 
in the park. Ina few months she was 
intoxicated with admiration. She and 
her husband flitted from “New York to 
Newport, from London to Paris, with no 
object but enjoyment. There were oth- 


‘er men and women of their class who 


had some other worthier pursuit—litera-, 
ture, or art, or the elevation of the poor 
classes—but L and his wife lived 
solely for amusement. They dressed, 
danced, flirted, hurried from ball to re- 
ception and from opera to dinner. 
Young girls looked at Mrs. L with 
fervent admiration, perhaps with envy, 
as the foremost leader of society. About 
ten years ago she was returning alone 
from California, when an accident oc- 
curred on the railroad train in which she 
was a passenger, and she received a fa- 
tal internal injury. She was carried in- 
to a wayside station, and there, attended 
only by a physician from a neighboring 
village, she died. 


An Easy Sotution.—The Jorth- 
western Mechanic is responsible for the 
following: A man who wanted to learn 
what profession he would have his son 
enter, put him in a room with a Bible, 
an apple, and a dollar bill. If he found 
him, when he returned, reading the Bi- 
ble, he would make a clergyman out of 
him; if eating the apple, a farmer; and 
if interested in the dollar bill, a banker. 
When he did return, he found the boy 
sitting on the Bible, with the dollar bill 
in his pocket, and the apple almost de- 
voured. He made a politician of him. 


It is a great thing to love Christ so 
dearly as to be “ready to be bound and 


to die” for him, but it is often a thing 
not less great to be ready to take up our 
daily cross and to live for him.— John 
 Caird. 


ed into a mad whirl of gayety. The 


DON’T WORRY. 


To regain or recover health, persons 
should be relieved from anxiety concern- 
ing diseases. The mind has power over 
the body. Fora person to think that 
he has a disease will often produce that 
disease. This we see effected when the 
mind is intensely concentrated on the 
disease of another. It is found in the 
hospitals that the physicians and sur- 
geons who make a specialty of a certain 
disease are liable to die of it themselves; 
and the mental power is so strong that 
people sometimes die of diseases which 
they only have inimagination. _We have 


have known a person to die of cancer of 
the stomach when he had no cancer or 
any disease. A man blindfolded and 
slightly pricked in the arm has fainted 
and died from believing that he was 
bleeding to death. ‘Therefore, persons 
in health and desiring to continue so, 
should at all times be cheerful and 
happy, and those who are sick should 
have their attention drawn as much “as 
possible from themselves, It is by their 
faith that men are saved, and also by 
their faith they die. 
to die he can often live in spite of .dis- 
ease ; and if he has little or no attraction 
to live, he will slip away as easily as a 
child falls asleep.— Journal of Health. © 


HOW TO BRING UP CHILDREN. , 


We spent an afternoon and evening 
recently at a suburban home near St. 
Louis. It was the new house, just.com- 
pleted, of an honored friend. So beau- 
tiful was the arrangement of the build- 
ing, the spacious grounds, the garden 
and the entire arrangement of everything 
that we felt a glad thrill of joy as we left 
them in their well-deserved abode. But 
what struck us the most forcibly was the 
baby of the house, a sweet little fellow, 
the only child of their youngest daugh- 
ter, who is home on a month’s ’ visit. 
** How do you manage to have the baby 
so perfectly healthy and so charmingly 
quiet, seemingly no trouble to any one?” 
*‘T have brought him up by rule,” said 
the bright, glad mother. ‘He is now 
six months old and he has never had to 
be nursed to sleep. I give him his milk 


-at stated intervals, once in three hours, 


in the day, but not at all in the night. 
He has never tasted other food than 
milk, and has never been sick an hour. 
The most simple medicinal remedy has 
never passed his lips.” We have always 
believed if babies could be treated ra- 
tionally they would never be sick.—SZ 
Louis Magazine. 


HE WILL COME. 


you when you come’to the point of 
death. He has said, “I will come again, 
and receive you unto my myself; that 
when I am there ye may be also.” 
When human skill has exhausted its 
resources, when hope dies out of the 
eyes of your friends, when love is weep- 
ing secret--he will come. And 
when the death darkness is gathering 
and you can see no face and hear no 
whisper, and feel no touch of mortal 
hand any more;and when you cannot 
speak, or look, or lift your hand to 
make on this side the veil one sign, or 
breathe one prayer more—he will come 
then. There is no need to pray. He 
will answer all your prayers in one vast 
donation, and, before you are aware, 
the ‘‘point of death” will become to you 
the gate of life forevermore.—Dr. 
Raleigh. 


HERRMANN & CO. 


HATS & CAPS 
382-836 KEARNY STREBT, 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRBIOES. 


1214 Market Street, 


Branch Store 
above Taylor, 


Field Seminary ' 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding fchool for Young Ladies, 


prepared for college. The 


Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
| Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 
°W. A. HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main 
All work warranted. Fine watc 
elry repairing a specialty. 


Palace Warm ; Salt | Water Baths. 


MONTGOMERY AVE. 
tank; tub baths; forty porce- 


rings, $1. 
jew- 


Large 

lain tubs. Water pumped from the bay only 
| athigh tide, and changed daily. Everything 
new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


seen persons sea-sick, in anticipation of 
a voyage, before reaching the vessel. We. 


If a man wills not. 


Jesus has pledged his word to meet | 


nineteenth year will begin August 4, 1890, | 


_ blotches, salt-rheum, séald-head, 


DYSPEPSIA, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | 


Is an effective remedy, as numerous testimo- 
nials conclusively prove. “For two years - 
I was a constant sufferer from 

and liver complaint. I doctored a long 


at a cost of $5. Since that 
_ been my family medicine, and sickness. 
become @ stranger to our household, © 
ik fo, be pe best medicine on earth. 
=P. MeNulty, Hackman, 29 Summer 

Lowell, Mass. 


FOR DEBILITY, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


‘Is a certain cure, when the complaint origi- 
nates in impoverished blood. “E:was a 
great sufferer from a low condition of the 
blood and general debility, becoming 4 
so reduced that I was unfit for work. N 
ing that I did for the complaint helped me 

- 80 much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles 
of which restored me to health and strength. 
I take every opportunity to recommend this 
medicine in similar cases.” — C. Evick, 14 E. 
Main st., Chillicothe, Ohio, 


FOR ERUPTIONS 


d' all disorders originating in impurity of 
e blood, as boils,'carbuncles, pimples, 
scrofulous 


_gores, and the like, take only 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 

DR. J. 0. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


—. 
‘The Corner Stone of a Nation.”— 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famoug “ Plymonth 


Rock,” or visited the historicscenesin Pilgrim-land? — 


Would you dv thisin picture and story, send for 

mpses o igrim outh.—Forty- 
cight views in Photo-Gravure “trom hotograph 
and paintings, with descriptive text, showing the 
La neg ing of 1620 and the Plymouth of today. 
Price by mail, $1.50, Reduced size, thirty-four 
views, 50 cents. 


Sketches about Pl b 
W. H.W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. Size, 


$2.50, 
Pilgrim Plymouth, — Sixteen ope 
Clo 
seal bind- 


views, With descriptive text. Size, 10x13, 
cron pilt, $4.50. Same, in handsome 

ng, $7.50. 

e story e 8; deeply 
toricaily accurate; cloth binding. $1.25. : 

Humphrey. e Pil story told for dren, 
Finely illustrated; cloth. $1. 

Plymouth Rock We ts.— 
Models of the famous Rock, Op 
35 and 50 cents each. 

Gov. Carver’s Chair.— Models of the Chair 
brought in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

Photographs of Plymouth Rock, 
Pilgrim Hall, National Monument to the Pilgrims, 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 

Extra fine views, 534x844, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
lozen, Catalogue free. 
Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 
, Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. 
Agents wanted. 
A. Ss BURBANE, 
“™ilgrim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 


THE DAVIS 


Automatic 
Ink-Stand. 


me PUREINK, ALWAYSCLEAN 
ADN FRESH. 


The Most egReee Stand in the 
oritd.e 
Because, in the open Stand evaporation and 


Waste is about ninety per cent.; while inthe 


DAVIS AUTOMATIC the ink, after springing up 
and inking the pen, returns to the reservoir, 
where it is kept perfectly air-tight, thus prevent- 
ing all evaporation and waste, and preserving the 
ink as bright, clean and pure as when first put in 
the stand. 

It is the most convenient stand, because it is al- 
ways ready for use; has no cover to be opened 
and closed: requires filling and cleaning only at 
long intervals; sutomatonty inks the pen to the 
proper height; prevents taking up surplus ink, 
that must otherwise be scraped or, thrown off to 
prevent blotting; your fingers are clean; it never 
gets dust or lint on your pen; the ink rising from 
the center of the fluid, you are never bothered 
with scum from the top or sediment from the 
bottom, and the ink will not spill if the stand is 
overturned. | 

STUDY THIS COMPARATIVE STATEMENT: | 


| Ink to fill Open Stank hoiding one ounce, 


once each week, and one ounce tereplen- 
ish same during week, at 75 cents per quart, 
costs forome year - - - - - $8 00 
Ink to fill one DAVIS AUTOMATIC INK- 
STAND, four times per year, at 75 cents per 
quart, costs forome year - - - - 


Net profit in saving of ink yearly on each 
stand (over 100 per cent. yearly on investm’t)$2 73 


Introductory Prices: Single stand, $2.50; 6 for 
$13.50; 12 for $25. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


San Francisco: 3 and 5 Front Street. 
Los ANGELFS:. 346 N. Main Street. 
PoRTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


BLAKE. MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


2 


OABD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Assembly Chairs 
Schoel & Office 


FURNITURE 


| ANDREWS’ 
FOLDING -:- BED 


San Francisco: Union Club Building, Post 
>»... and Stockton Streets. 


Portland, Or. : 229 Second Street. 


_ Capacity and satisfy our longings? 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


The Divine Humanity. 


‘‘This Golden One, 
This spotless, stainless, sinless, blameless Christ, 
Whom none did once convince of one small 

severance 

From perfectness; nor ever shall! so strong 
The elements obey Him; so divine 
The devils worshiped; so with virtue charged 
The touch of Him was health; so masterful 
The dead came back upon His call; so mild 
The children clustered at His knee, 
And nestled trustful locks on that kind breast, 
Which leans to-day on God’s.!” 


—*The Light of the World.” | 


Where Hast Thou Gleaned To-day ? 
Ruth ti: 79. 


What have I learned where’er I’ve been, 

From all I’ve heard, from all ve seen? _ 
- What know I more that’s worth the knowing ? 
What have I done that’s worth the doing ¢ 
What have I sought that [ should shun ? 


What duties have I left undone ? 
— Selected. 


MACARONIC POETRY. 


Macaronic poetry is not necessarily 
burlesque in its character. The bur- 
lesque 1s rather a modern invention, anda 
sort of deterioration from its originally 
classic nature. The immortal Shake- 
speare gives us an illustration in Zhe 
Taming of the Shrew: 


‘« Affection is not rated from the heart; 
If love have touch’d you, naught remains but 


Redime te captum quam queas minimo.” 


Byron also has an instance in his fa- 
mous song “Maid of Athens,” and 
Longfellow in his ‘Death of the Old 
Year,” and his “Blind Bartimeus.” Such 
dignified names as Drummond, Geddes, 
Skelton, and the Scotch Dunbar, appear 
as authors of this. kind of verse, and 
poets of the Elizabethan age madea 
charming diversion of it. We find Dean 
Swift and Dr. Sheridan writing to each 
other in macaronic verse, one of the 
witty dean’s effusions being the following 
lines : 


Mollis abuti, 
Has an acuti; 
No lasso finis 
Molli divinis.” 

A boy with a moderate stock of Latin 
can decipher this verse. Dr. Johnson’s 
epitaph on his cat was, ‘‘Mi-cat inter 
omnes.” The readers of Sir Walter 
Scott will recall the learned Dominie 
Sampson’s interview with Meg Merrilies: 
‘‘Sceleratissima, which means Mrs. Mar- 
garet; conjuro te, that is, I thank you 
heartily; exorciso te, that is, I have 
dined.” 

An Oxford student was asked the 
question ‘Are you sick?” to which he 
replied, ‘Sic sum”; and a gentleman 
who helped his friend to a potato, asking 
if it was mealy, received the reply, ‘‘It 
could not be melior.” Dr. Holmes has 
invented a sort of macaronic poetry of 
his own, which can be found in his de- 
lightful book, ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” Epitaphs are not in- 
frequently quaint and curious, and 
specimens of macaronic verse are some- 
times found inthem. In Northallerton 
Church-yard, England, is this macar- 
onic : 

‘* Hic jacet Walter Gun, 

Sometime landlord of the Sun, 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 

He drank hard upon Friday, 

That being a high day, 

Took his bed and went dead upon Sunday 

An old nursery ballad, too long to 
quote here, attributed to Skelton, who 
was Poetlaureate about the end of the 
fifteenth century, is admirable in its exe- 
cution and wit. Love’s Lost 
contains an excellent macaronic dia- 
logue. In modern times macaronic 
poetry seems to be confined to the bur- 
lesque; for instance: 

‘* Parvus Jacobus Horner 

Sedebat in corner, 
Edens a Christmas pie; 
Inseruit thumb 
Extraherit plum, 
Clamans, quid sharp puer am I,” 

Small boys and girls who are reading 
Latin fables will no doubt rejoice to see 
little Jack Horner so Latinized. 

Again : 

Parvula Bo-peep 

Amisit her sheep, 
Et nescit where to find ’em; 
Desere alone 
Et venient home, 
~ Cum omnibus caudis behind ’em.” 
And a famous macaronic verse is call- 
ed “Very Felis-itous,” viz. : 
‘© Felis sedit by a hole, 
Intente she, cum omni soul; 
Prendere rats, 
Mice cucurrerunt trans the floor, 
In numero duo, tres, or more; 
Obliti cats.” 

There are macaronics of letters as 
well as dialects, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury has deserted the classic form of this 
famous verse, which filled up the leisure 
moments of our ancestors, to sport with 
burlesques and ingenious arrangements 
of letters. The celebrated Dr. Whewell, 
who was called at Cambridge ‘‘Billy 
Whistle,” because it was.so much easier 
to whistle his name than to pronounce 
it, wrote a very ingenious rhyme of Cci- 
phers ina young lady’s album, which 
has puzzled old heads, but nevertheless, 
it is not beyond the ability of a thought- 
ful boy to unravel, It is short, and may 
be given here: | 


‘“Uoao, but lou; 
Oonoo, but Oo me; 
O let not my 0 ao go; 
But give o 0, I 0 u so!” 


‘which, being deciphered, is this: 
-*6 You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for you; 
O sigh for no cipher, but O sigh for me; 
O let not my sigh for a cipher go; 
But give sigh for sigh, for I sigh for you so!” 
It is said to have been one of Victor 
Hugo’s amusements to write macaronics 


~~ Of French and English. The Germans 


are very fond of it, as many of the stu- 
dent songs prove; and in the days when 
Italy attracted students from all parts of 


the world to her universities, the writing 
of macaronic verse was a preva'ent fash- 
ion, It was in the famous Propaganda 
that Cardinal Mezzofanti, whom Byron 
called the ‘‘Braireus of languages,” was 
tested in his knowledge of all the dia- 
lects and languages spoken by the thou- 
sands of students attending this famous 
university. Concealed among the shrub- 
bery of the beautiful grounds which en- 
vironed the buildings, these speakers of 
various tongues stepped out of their re- 
tirement as the famous linguist passed 
along, each student accosting the Car- 


‘dinal in his own (the speaker’s) mother 


tongue, and engaging him in conversa- 
tion: Mezzofanti was quite equal to the 
test, conversing with each,student in his 
own language. Such a master of tongues 
might have produced volumes of mac- 
aronic verse, one would infer, but his 
wonderful attainments, were neyer dis- 
played. in macaronic poetry.—Harper 
Young People. sli 


COMMERCE OF AFRICA. 

The trade of Cem@fal Africa is, so far, 
a poor affair. Its total value, imports 
and does not amount 
to more than ninety millions sterling. 
Of this only fifteen millions can be 
credited to, Central. Afpica;. that is, to 
about two-thiras of the whole continent. 
The total exports from all this area do 
not exceed in value eight millions ster- 
ling. What a wretched | of things 
this is for an old continefitejike Africa, 
may be realized when it i$ embered 
that the annual export of ‘mineral’ Gi 


alone from the United States icomies.ae}* 


more than this, while Egypt éxports Cot- 
ton to about the same The, 
is, Central Africa has nothii 


natural animal and vegetable products 
to offer to the trader, and in tropical ( @ 
be of much 


countries these can never 
value commercially. Thus the only 
commercial exhibit in the Africah.Ex- 


hibition is ivory, and the value of ivdry. 


as an export from all Africa does not 
amount to more than a million 
ly. By and by even that will j 
the elephant is going the.mayve@an 
megatherium, the dodo, and the tigi: 
moth. North and South Affica Bas 
prospered mainly because the we 
settlers therein have cultivated the’soj 
and reared cattle and sheep, and work- 
ed the minerals; and Central Africa will 
rise in commercial value only when the 
natives have learned from white men 
not merely to make the most of their 
ivory and their gums and their woods, 
and other natural products, but also to 
clear the ground of its rank vegetation 
and to plant such crops and rear such 
animals as will be useful in the com- 
merce of the world. This will take 
much patience and time and trouble; 
meanwhile the chartered companies and 
other European. organizations will, in 
their own interests, and, it is to be hoped, 
it the interests of the natives, make the 
best use of what nature has provided of 
commercial value.— Selected. 


SIR JOHN MACDONALD AND DIS- 
RAELI. 


Indeed, the general impression of Sir 
John Macdonald and his career is mnch 
like that of the character and career of 


te 


'Lord Beaconsfield, whom he was said 


strongly personally to resemble. It was 
that of a clever, shifty, unscrupulous 
politician. 

But in ‘both men the personal charm 
was great. Even the audacity of Dis- 
raeli—his “cheek,” of which Froude, 
his latest biographer, gives some amus- 
ing illustrations—-was very pleasing to 
many minds. It is a popular philoso- 
phy of life that a man must not be 
squeamish in a wicked world, but make 
people take him at his own valuation. 
To be upright is, in this view, to be 
goody-goody, and strict honesty is a 
Sunday-school virtue. Both in Lord 
Beaconsfield and Sir John Macdonald 
the immediate success of their careers 
—a success achieved by adroit doubling 
—was very dazzling, but in both it was 
only a brilliant makeshift. 

Statesmanship, we are told, is con- 
formity to circumstances, not to princi- 
ples. It deals with adjustments and 
compromises. Doubtless, in things that 
can be compromised. But Froude ad- 
mits that nothing at which Disraeli aim- 
ed was acheived except his own renown. 
Is it not also felt, now that Sir John is 
gone, that nothing will survive except 


| his name? He was true to the empire, 
‘says Lord Salisbury. But as he dies, is 


it not the universal feeling that the im- 
perial bond is more relaxed than ever? 
However that may be, it is certain that 
he leaves no successor, and that in 
Canada his name will long survive. 


To grow old gracefully is a most beau- 
tiful thing. We have known many old 
people who increased in forbearance, 
gentleness, hopefulness, as they neared 
the end of their pilgrimage. This is as 
it should be. “The path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” But, 
on the other hand, we have known many 
who became selfish, narrow, distrustful, 
and morose. Sad, indeed, is it to see a 
man of three score out of whose heart 
all the finer graces have vanished, and 
who has come under the dominion of 
his most malevolent passions. Let old 
people beware !—JVashville Christian 


Advocate. 


It is said that a certain translator 
said of the Scripture: ‘Now we are the 
sons of God.” “It is too much—put it 
servants.” But it is sons, and, if this 
were not sufficient to express God’s love, 
it is added, “it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.” ‘‘We shall be like 
him”; is not that enough to fill all our 


_ Capacity and satisfy our longings? 


DR. LOWELL SMITH. | 


From the Friend we learn that Rev. 
Dr. Lowell Smith, who died in Hono- 
lulu May 8th, in his 89th year, was the 
very last survivor from the earlier band 

of missionaries. 

“Fis thin and aged form, still active, 
bas until now been daily familiar to the 
streets of Honolulu, as he drove about : 
in his unwearied ministrations to the 
sick among the natives. Indeed, for 
‘fifty-five years no man has been more 
constantly known in this city. Dr. 
Smith’s death was probably somewhat 
hastened by overwork a week before, 
when he made his last rounds. The 
consequent labor somewhat overcame 
him, and doubtless hastened the failure 
of vital powers. There wasmo special 
illness or pain. He rose and dressed 
himself daily, with a little help on 
Thursday morning. The last day was 
spent mostly upon the couch. In the 
afternoon his mind wandered somewhat. 
He believed himself surrounded by na- 
tive parents whose infants he was bap- 
tizing. As he administered the ordin- 
ance, he stumbled about the children’s 
names. Like himself, always pushing 
ahead, he broke through the perplexity, 
emphatically protesting to the parents, 
‘TI cannot bring these children up for 
Christ. It is you, their parents, who 
must teach them the ways of the Lord, 
and lead them to folow him. I can 
only baptize them into his name.’ He 
then wandered off into prayer, repeating 
many words of Scripture to himself, as 

| was he wont. 


“"Towell Smith came from the old 


annual- 


ot lend joyful consecration with himself, one 


bathe was married October 2, 1832, to Miss 
Py Abba W. Tenney. November 21st, they 


Puritan stock of New England. He 
gs born in Heath, Mass, -November 
wi, 1802. His publie profession of 
Bin Christ was made in 1823. In 
Semeetaduated from Williams Col- 
1832 from Auburn Theolog- 
ical Semim@ry. There in central New 
York, he caught the intense revival spirit 
read by Charles G. Finney’s wonder- 
“Finding a helpmate of like purpose 


of most blessed memory in Honolulu, 


‘®mbarked at New Haven, on the 
tor, in company with Rev. B. W. and 
Mrs. Parker. This was the fifth rein- 
forcement sent out tothe Hawaiian Mis- 
sion, thirteen years after the pioneers. 
They arrived at Honolulu May 1, 1833. 

“If we were to specify that trait of 
Father Smith which impressed us most, 
it would be his : pure, simple, single- 
heartedness. He did not seem to rea- 
son much about benevolence or ‘altru- 
ism.’ He simply went straight forward, 
doing all the good‘in sight. With him, 
the way to doa thing was to do it, not 
to stop and ponder much about it. He 
seemed to think little about his own sal- 
vation, but to toil much to save other 
people. He was full of prayer, leaning 
wholly upon God. His family often 
heard his low tones in the night talking 
with his God, and supplicating mercies 
for many people. His life was a blessed 
and holy life, and his departure a bless. 
ed and sacred ushering into the rapture 
of God’s presence. How many thou- 
sands of chosen Hawaiians have wel- 
comed him there, whom he taught and 
led in the way to heaven! Dr. Smith 
was the last survivor of the old mission- 
ary pastors of the thirties.” 


NOT A CANDIDATE. 


Senator Vance, of North Carolina, 
unquestionably the champion story-teller 
of the Senate, has a broad stripe of Cal- 
vinism down his back, though he is not 
a communicant in the Church. It is 
told of him that riding along in Bun- 
combe county one day he overtook a 
venerable darkey, with whom he thought 
to have “a little fun.” | 7 

‘‘Uncle,” said the Governor, “are you 
going to church ?” | 

‘No, sah, not edzactly—I’m gwine 
back from church.” 

‘You're a Baptist, I reckon—now, 
ain’t you 

“No, sah, I ain’t no Baptist. De 
most of de brederen and sisters about 
here has been under de water.” 

“A Methodist, then ?” 

“Oh, no, sah, I ain’t no Mefodist, 
nudder.” | 

“A Campbellite ? ” 

“No, sah, I can’t errogate to myself 
de Campbellite way of thinkin’.” 

“Well, what is the name of goodness 
are you, then?” rejoined the Governor, 
remem bering the narrow range of choice 
in religions among North Carolina ne- 

oes.” 

‘Well, de fac’ is, sah, my old marster 
was a Herruld of de Cross in de Pres- 
byterian Church; and I was fotch up in 
dat faith.” | | 

“What! You don’t mean it? Why, 
that is my Church ” 

The negro making no comment on 
this announcement, Governor Vance 
went at himagain: | | 

‘‘And do you believe in all of the 
Presbyterian creed?” 

‘Yes, sir, dat I does.” 

“Do you believe in the doctrine o 
predestination ?” | 

“J dunno dat I recognize de name, 
sah.” 

“Why, do you believe that if a man 
is elected to be saved he will be saved, 
and that if he 1s elected to be damned 
he will be damned? ” | 

“Oh, yes, boss, I believe dat. It’s 
gospel talk, dat is.” 


“Well, now, take my case. Do you 
believe that I am elected to be saved?” 

The old man struggled for a moment 
with his desire to be respectful and 
polite, and then shook his head dubi- 
ously. 

“Come, now, answer my question,” 
ee the Governor. “What do you 
say 7 

*‘Well—I tell you what ‘tis, Marse 
Zeb; Ise been libin’ in dis hyah world 
nigh on sixty years, and I nebber yit 
hyard of any man bein’ elected ’doubt 
he was a candidate.”"——-ew York Trib- 
une, 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 


Let me tell you of the origin of “‘The 
Mareeillaise,” though some of you may 
already have heard the story.. France 
was in danger; her people were called to 
arms, and they responded nobly. In 
the house of the Mayor of Strasburg a 
friendly dinner was going on, at which 
men swore to die for liberty against the 
allied kings of Europe. Some one 
spoke of those heroic songs that stimu- 
late the ardor of the soldier, and lament- 
ed because France had not one such. 
Rouget de Lisle, an officer of engineers, 
was at the table ; it was known that he 
dabbled at poetry and music, and the 
mayor asked him to compose a new 
march for his fellows. He set about the 
work immediately. The night was su- 
perb; he took down his violin, played 
and sung. Air and words came both at 
the same time; the subject transported 
him. It was as if the soul ot Za Patrie 
were passing into his own, as if through 
his mouth liberty was uttering her en- 
thusiasm and her generous anger. He 
wrote, he sang, he improvised, but it was 
the soul of France that dictated. In the 


morning six verses were completed, and, 
vibrating with patriotic excitement, he 


read the ‘‘ War Song of the Army of 


the Rhine” — its first title—to his friends, 


who became electrified by the manly ac- 
cents. The new hymn was sent to Luck- 
ner, commander of the army of the 
Rhine, who distributed manuscripts of 
it throughout Alsace, and it was execut- 
ed on the public square of Strasburg. 
Thence it traveled oyer France, and 
south to Marseilles, which town told it 
to her volunteers, and they sang it when 
they entered Paris on August ro, 1729, 
and took the Tuilleries. That was how 
it got the name that will cling to it for. 
ever. It was played in the army, and 


generals said it was worth 10,ooo men. 


Copies of ‘‘The Marseillaise” were or- 


dered when requisitions were made out 
The aristocratic captain 


for weapons, 
was desolate at having contributed the 
part which “The Marseillaise had tak- 


en in overthrowing the monarchy, for he 


never intended his hymn should be a 
republican anthem. Later on, when 
proscribed as a royalist, he was fleeing 
over the Alps, and heard its strains. 
‘¢ What is that hymn called?” he asked 
his guide. The peasant replied: ‘** The 
Marseillaise,” and it was thus he first 
learned the name of his own great. com - 


position.—Chicago 
A LIFE W 


About thirty years years ago a gentle- 
man from New York, who was travelling 
in the South, met a young girl of great 
beauty and wealth and married her. 
They returned to New York, and plung- 


ed into a mad whirl of gayety. The 


young wife had been a gentle, thoughtful 
girl, anxious to help all suffering and 


want, and to serve her God faithfully ; 


but, as Mrs. L , she had troops of 
flatterers. Her beauty and dresses were 
described in the society journals; her 


bon mots flew from mouth to mouth ; her 


equipage was one of the most attractive 
in the park. Ina few months she was 
intoxicated with admiration. She and 
her husband flitted from New York to 
Newport, from London to Paris, with no 
object but enjoyment. There were oth- 
er men and women of their class who 


had some other worthier pursuit—litera- 


ture, or art, or the elevation of the poor 
classes—but L and his wife lived 
solely for amusement. They dressed, 
danced, flirted, hurried from ball to re- 
ception and from opera to dinner. 
Young girls looked at Mrs. L—— with 
fervent admiration, perhaps with envy, 
as the foremost leader of society. About 
ten years ago she was returning alone 
from California, when an accident oc- 
curred on the railroad train in which she 
was a passenger, and she received a fa- 


tal internal injury. She was carried in- 


to a wayside station, and there, attended 
only by a physician from a neighboring 
village, she died. 


An Easy So.Lution.—The Jorth- 
western Mechanic is responsible for the 
following: A man who wanted to learn 
what profession he would have his son 
enter, put him in a room with a Bible, 
an apple, and a dollar bill. If he found 
him, when he returned, reading the Bi- 
ble, he would make a clergyman out of 
him; if eating the apple, a farmer; and 
if interested in the dollar bill, a banker. 
When he did return, he found the boy 
sitting on the Bible, with the dollar bill 
in his pocket, and the apple almost de- 
voured. He made a politician of him. 


-It is a great thing to love Christ so 
dearly as to be “ready to be bound and 
to die” for him, but it is often a thing 
not less great to be ready to take up our 
daily cross and to live for him.— John 


Caird. 


DON’T WORRY. 


To regain or recover health, persons 
should be relieved from anxiety concern- 
ing diseases. ‘The mind has power over 
the body. Fora person to think that 
he has a disease will often produce that 
disease. This we see effected when the 
mind is intensely concentrated on the 
disease of another. It is found in the 


hospitals that. the physicians and: sur- | 
geons. who. make a specialty of a certain | 


disease are liable to die of it themselves; 


and the mental power is so.strong that | 


people sometimes die of diseases which 
they only have inamagination. ._We have 


seen persons sea-sick, in anticipation. of | 


a voyage, before reaching the vessel. We. 
have known a person to die of cancer of 
the stomach when he had no cancer or 
any disease. A-man blindfolded and 
slightly pricked in the arm has fainted 
and died from believing that he was 
bleeding to death. ‘Therefore, persons 
in health and desiring to continue so, 
should at all times be cheerful and 
happy, and those who are sick should 
have their attention drawn as much “as 
possible from themselves, It is by their 
faith that men are saved, and also by 
their faith they die. 
to die he can often live in spite of . dis- 
ease ; and if he has little or no attraction 
to live, he will slip away as easily asa 
child falls asleep.— Journal of Health. - 


HOW TO BRING UP CHILDREN. , 


We spent an afternoon and evening 
recently at a suburban home near St. 
Louis. It was the new house, just.com- 
pleted, of an honored friend. So beau- 
tiful was the arrangement of the build- 


ing, the spacious grounds, the garden | 


and the entiré arrangement of everything 
that we felt a glad thrill of joy as we left 
them in their well-deserved abode. But 
what struck us the most forcibly was the 
baby of the house, a sweet little fellow, 
the only child of their youngest daugh- 
ter, who is home on a month’s ’ visit. 
** How do you manage to have the baby 
so perfectly healthy and so charmingly 
quiet, seemingly no trouble to any one?” 
**‘T have brought him up by rule,” said 
the bright, glad mother. ‘He is now 
six months old and he has never had to 
be nursed to sleep. I give him his milk 
at stated intervals, once in three hours, 
in the day, but not at all in the night. 
He has never tasted other food than 
milk, and has never been sick an hour. 
The most simple medicinal remedy has 
never passed his lips.” We have always 
believed if babies could be treated ra- 
tionally they would never be sick.— Sz. 
Louis Magazine. 


HE WILL COME. 


Jesus has pledged his word to meet 
you when you come to the point of 
death. He has said, “I will come again, 
and receive you unto my myself; that 
when I am there ye may be also.” 
When human skill has exhausted its 


resources, when hope dies out of the | 


eyes of your friends, when love is weep- 
ing in  secret--he will come. And 
when the death darkness is gathering 
and you can see no face and hear no 
whisper, and feel no touch of mortal 
hand any more; and when you cannot 
speak, or look, or lift your hand to 
make on this side the veil one sign, or 
breathe one prayer more—he will come 
then. There is no need to pray. He 
will answer all your prayers in one vast 
donation, and, before you are aware, 
the ‘‘point of death” will become to you 
the gate of life forevermore.—Dr. 
Raleigh. | 


HERRMANN & CO. 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. Buse & Pine Sts. - SAN FRANOISOC 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


1214 Market Street, 


Branch Store 
above Taylor, 


Field Seminary ' 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENOH 


Boarding §chool for Young Ladies, 


peers prepared for college. The 
nineteenth year will begin August 4, 1890, 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 

Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


1862. 
°W. A. HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main 
All work warranted. Fine watc 


elry repairing a specialty. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


POWELL AND 
Large swimming ; tub baths; for rce- 
lain tubs. Water pumped from the oe cate 
at high tide, and changed daily. Everything 
new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


rings, $1. 
ond jew- 


If a man wills not | 


— 


DYSPEPSIA, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is an effective remedy, as numerous testimo- 
nials conclusively prove. “For two years — 
I was a constant sufferer from dyspepsia 
and liver complaint. I doctored a long 


Sarsaparilla. I did so, and was cured 


at a cost of $5. Since that time it’ 
been my family medicine, and sickness. 
become & s to our household. I 
_ believe it to be the best medicine on earth.” 


FORSDEBILITY, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


‘Is a certain cure, when the complaint origi- 
nates in impoverished blood. “E:was a 
great sufferer from a low condition of the 

blood and general debility, becoming 
so reduced that I was unfit for work. No 
ing that I did for the complaint helped me 

- 80 much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles 
of which restored me to health and strength. 
I take every opportunity to recommend this 
medicine in similar cases.” — C. Evick, 14 E. 
Main st., Chillicothe,, Ohio, 


FOR ERUPTIONS 
‘And all disorders originating in impurtty of 
‘the blood, such as boils,’carbuncles, pimples, 
blotches, salt-rheum, séald-head, scrofulous 

ores, and the like, take only 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
DR. J. 0. AYER & 0O., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. ‘Worth $5 a bottle, 


** The Corner Sto née of a Nation. ou —— 


Longfellow. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famous “ Plymonth 


Rock,” or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrim-land? 


Would you dv thisin picture and story, send 
one of the following boo ; 
Glimpses of Pilgrim Plymouth.—Forty- 
cight views in Photo-Gravure from hotographi 
and paintings, with descriptive text, showing the 
Plymouth of 1620 and the Plymouth of today. 
Price by mail, $1.50, Reduced size, thirty-four 
Plymouth.—Etehings 
etches u outh.— b 
W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. Size, 


Pilgrim Plymouth, — Sixteen Ind 
views, With descriptive text. Size, 10x13. C 
handsome seal bind- 


covers, gilt, $4.50. Same, in 
: 


in 
of Standish,”’ by Jane G. Austin. 
The story of the Pil interesting, his- 


accurate; cloth binding. $1.25. 

Little at Plymouth.—By L. B. 
Humphrey. e — story told for dren, 
Finely illustrated; cloth. $1. : 

outh Rock We ts.— 
Models of the famous Rock, two sizes; a mail 


35 and 50 cents each. 

Gov. Carver’s Chair.— Models of the Chair 
brought in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

Photographs of Plymouth Rock, 
Pilgrim Hall, National Monument to the Pilgrims, 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 
Extra fine views, 514x844, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
lozen, Catalogue free. 

Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 

Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. 

Agents wanted. 

A. Ss BURBANE, 

“ilgrim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 


THE DAVIS 


Automatic 
Ink-Stand. 


PUREINK,ALWAYSCLEAN 
ADN FRESH. 


Most Economical Stand in the 
Wor'd. 

Because, in the open Stand evaporation and 
Waste is about ninety per cent.; while in the 
DAVIS AUTOMATIC the ink, after springing up 
and inking the pen, returns to the reservoir, 
where it is kept perfectly air-tight, thus prevent- 
ing all thn ge and waste, and preserving the 
ink as bright, clean and pure as when first putin 
the stand. 

It is the most convenient stand, because it is al- 
ways ready for use; has no cover to be opened 
and closed: requires filling and cleaning only at 
long intervals; oupamaticg=y inks the pen to the 
proper height; prevents taking up surplus ink, 
that must otherwise be scraped or, thrown off to 
prevent blotting; your fingers are clean; it never 
gets dust or lint on your pen; the ink rising from 
the center of the fluid, you are never bothered 
with scum from the top or sediment from the- 
bottom, and the ink will not spill if the stand is 
overturned. 

STUDY THIS COMPARATIVE STATEMENT : 


| Ink to fill Open Stank hoiding one ounce, 


once each week, and one ounce to replen- 
ish same during week, at 75 cents per quart, 
costs forone year - - - - = $8 00 
Ink to fill one DAVIS AUTOMATIC INK- 
STAND, four times per year, at 75 cents per 
quart, costs forome year - - - - 


Net profit in saving of ink yearly on each 
stand (over 100 per cent. yearly on investm’t)$2 73 


Introductory Prices: Single stand, $2.50; 6 for 
$13.50; 12 for $25. 


G. G. WICKSON & CoO., 


San Francisco: 3 and 5 Front Street. 
Los ANGELFS: 346 N. Main Street. 
PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


OABD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Assembly Chairs 


FURNITURE 


ANDREWS’ 
FOLDING -:- BED 
C. F WEBER & C6. Sole Agents for A. H. 


Andrews&Co,Chicago 
San Francisco: Union Club Building, Post 
> and Stockton Streets. 


Portland, Or. : 229 Second Street. 
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in 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— U. S. Gov’t Report, Aug. #3, 1889. 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Last Tuesday evening and all day 
Wednesday a Sunday-school institute 
was held at the Forest Grove church un- 
der the management of Rev. Charles 
H. Curtis. There was one session Tues- 
day evening and three sessions on Wed- 
nesday. The meeting wasa good and 
profitable one, though the representa- 
tion from the valley schools was not as 
large as it ought to have been. The 
local attendance was real good, 200 per- 
sons being present at some of the ses- 
sions. 

At the meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of Oregon, held in Salem in 
June, 1890, a committee of twelve was 
appointed to take all needed steps to 
establish a Congregational college in 
Oregon, and its composition was as fol- 
lows: H. A. Shorey, Portland ; Prof. 
W.N. Hull, Corvallis; B. S. Hunting- 
ton, The Dalles; Albert Brownell, Albany; 
Prof. G. H. Collier, Engene; 1. A. Ma- 
crum, Forest Grove ; D. B. Gray, Napo- 
leon Davis, Salem ; James Steel, Port- 
land; W. H. Morrow, East Portland ; 
Rev. George C. Hall, Astoria; Rev. 
George J. Webster, Ashland. A short 
time after their appointment the com- 
mittee met and sub-committees appoint- 
ed for various details of the work in 
hand. Frank M. Warren of Portland 
was added to the committee in lieu of 
Professor Hull, who had removed from 


the State. ‘During the past week the 


committee met again. There were pres- 
ent I. A. Macrum, Albert Brownell, D. 
B. Gray, Napoleon Davis, W. H. Mor- 
row, James Steel, Frank M. Warren, B. 
S. Huntington and H. A. Shorey. Re- 


‘ports from the various sub-committees 


were made, showing what had been done, 
and the matters presented were fully dis- 
cussed, after which it was unanimously 
voted that the instructions of the State 
Association should be carried out, and 
the necessary steps taken to establish a 
Congregational college in Oregon. Ac- 
cordingly, H. A. Shorey, James Steel 
and W.H. Morrow were appointed a 
committee to receive propositions from 
the various parts of the State for a col- 
lege location. From information in 
hand it is thought by the committee that 
arrangements can be made to open the 
college in September next. 

The Young People’s Society of the 
East Portland church gave an entertain- 
ment at the mission station at Fernwood 
on June 24th, which netted a goodly 
sum for carrying on their useful work at 
the point named. In this church to- 
night there will be interesting missionary 
services, under direction of the Woman’s 
Missionary Saciety, the President of 
which will read a paper on the “Early 
History of Oregon.” Mrs. E.S. Wil- 
liams and Superintendent Clapp will 
make addresses. 

H. A. Shorey supplied the pulpit at 
Tualatin last Sunday. 

Noel H. Jacks had charge of the 
services at the Vancouver Congregation- 
al church last Sunday. This church 
will have a pastor in a short time, Rev. 
Elmer E. Smiley, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
having been called. Mr. Smiley is a 
graduate of Yale. He will bring a 
bride with him, having been married on 
June 17th. It is expected that he will 
begin his work two weeks from to-day. 


Rev. H. C. Wise has returned to his 
work from California. He held services 
at St. Helen’s last Sunday. He has a 
large and important field. If the way 
was open to sustain at least two good 
helpers in his district, say for one year, 
it is believed that within that time they 
would become almost, if not quite, self- 
supporting. He has six ormore preach- 
ing stations, and as a rule speaks three 
times every Sunday. Mrs. Shattuck, a 
daughter of Rev. A. L. Rankin, with 
her husband and daughter, are efficient 
helpers at Scappoose. 

Rev. Isaac G. Gordan, formerly of 
Scappoose, but recently of Toledo, Wash- 
ington, just returned from a visit to Vir- 
ginia. In a short time he expects to re- 
turn to that State toremain permanently. 

Communion service was observed at 
Plymouth and East Portland churches to- 
day. One person united with the for- 
mer and three the latter, all by letter. 


A dreadfully sad accident occurred at 
Salem last Sunday morning or some time 
during the night. Mrs. I. N. Gilbert, 
the oldest living member of the Congre- 
gational church at that place, was found 
dead at the foot of the stairs leading to 
her chamber. Her neck was broken, 
and it is the belief of friends that she 
arose in the night to minister to her lit- 
tle grandchild, Ralph Scott, who was ill, 
and the only other occupant of the 
house at the time, and had missed her 
footing and fallen headlong to the foot 
of the stairs. -Mrs. Gilbert’s maiden 
name was Marietta Stanton, and she 
was born January 29, 1835, in Laporte, 

_ She. crossed the plainsin 1847 
‘ather’s family, all of whom at 
‘e their home with Mr. I. N. 

om’ subsequently married, 
half northwest 
“ Mr. Gilbert 


until his death, twenty-nine years. In 
1851 Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert rode on 
horseback through the wilderness, over 
forty miles, to Oregon City to unite with 
the Congregational church of that place, 
of which Dr. Atkinson was then pastor. 
In 1852, when the Salem church was 
organized, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert were 
two of the four who constituted the 
membership. Mr. Gilbert, after many 
years of exrellent and useful Christian 
service, died in 1879, leaving his devot- 
ed wife to carry on the work of both 
until she should receive the summons to 
go home. And right royally did she 
perform her part. She was ever in the 
front rank of exalted and most devout 
Christian service. During the lifetime 
of Mr. Gilbert, and since, as many old 
Oregonians can testify, the Gilbert home 
was the resting place of Christian minis- 
ters, and others passing that way, who 
were always welcome to its hospitality. 
Her own and her husband’s name are 
indissolubly connected with the history 
of the Salem church—yes, even more, 
with the entire Oregon Association, as 
scarcely ever a meeting was held but 
was attended by one or both. She was 
a woman of much more than ordinary 
intelligence, and frequently prepared 
papers to be read before the different 
local and State associations. She will 
be greally missed in her church, as, at 
all times, she was a most earnest and 
untiring Christian worker. The last 
time the writer saw her was on Pioneer 
day, June 17th. She was in the full 
flush of robust health, and was especial- 
ly happy, the occasion being a joyful 
one to her, giving opportunity to meet 
many old-time friends. . She leaves a son 
and two daughters, a sister and her aged 
father. 

Much controversy is now going on 
over the change in one of the principal- 
ships of the public schools of this city. 
Miss Burnham has been principal of 
the Failing school since it first was es- 
tablished, about eight years ago. Then, 
the pupils numbered but a few scores; 
now, over eight hundred pupils attend 
there. By her skillin management Miss 
Burnham has gained admirable control 
over the school, and won the confidence 
and respect of most of the parents who 
send their children there. Recently 
the teachers for the coming year were 
announced by the school board; and 
her name was omitted from the list, and 
that of a gentleman substituted there- 
for. Many-efforts have been made to 
find a reason for such action, but so far 
none has been discovered, save that 
Miss Burnham was displaced because 
she was a woman, and that the directors 
had a man on their hands for whom 
they thought they must provide a place. 
If that man is a maa, he will decline 
the place. 

In this connection it may be stated 
that Miss Ella C. Sabin, who was prin- 
cipal of the North school for about 
twelve years, and city superintendent for 
the last two years, was also left out of 
the school work, Mr. I. W. Pratt, prin- 
cipal of the Harrison-street school for 
over twenty years, being chosen in her 
stead. Miss Sabin has been called to 
the Presidency of Dower College, at 
Fox Lake, Wis., whither she will go in 
about three weeks. 

Mr. Chess. Birch, the musical ,evan- 
gelist, has been holding a series of really 
interesting meetings in the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms for the past week. A number 
have found Christ as a result. He closes 
his labors to-day. To-morrow he will 
go to Olympia and hold a series of meet- 
ings there. | 

H. A. Shorey filled the pulpit of the 


First church this morning. His text 


was from Mark iv: 28 —‘‘First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” His subject was “Growth,” and 
his discourse a strong and masterly one, 
full of hope and comfort in these criti- 
cal times. He had no fear of the Bible 
being overthrown, and the great truths 
embodied in the teachings of Christ 
upset. Rev. N. E. Jacks, of your 
State, will speak this evening. 
July 5,1891. Gero. H. Himes. 


_ Ex-Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin 
died last Saturday in Bangor, Me. He 
was born in 1809. He held various 
offices in Maine and in shington, 
with honor to himself and his country. 
In the stormy period of the war he was, 
during Abraham Lincoln’s first term of 
office, the Vice-President. It would 
have been fa- better for the country if 
this wise, safe, level-headed man had 
held the same position for the second 
term. So are passing away the honored 
and honorable of the earth, as well as 
the unknown. We are all passing on to 
the grave. | 


Rev. Andrew J. McLeod, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Gro- 
ton, Conn., called at our office yester- 


terday. He came over by the Canadian. 


Pacific and has spent some weeks in 


Washington and Oregon. He left last 
road. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY. 19. 
: JOHN 2: 1-11. 


The First Sign. 


BY REV. F. B. PERKINS. 


Thursday—After Nathanael’s call; seventh 
day from John’s first testimony to Jesus. 

Cana of Galilee — Distinguished from the 
other town of like name in the tribe of Asher: 

Mother * there—Probably as a relative or 
intimate friend. No mention of Joseph; not 
improbably, he was dead. 

ine fatled—Perhaps owing to the unex- 
pected large addition to the guests. 

Mother * said, etc.—Sharing in the perplex- 
ity of her host, perhaps also feeling, in a sense, 
responsible for it. 

Woman— Madam, a thoroughly respectful 
form of address. 

What have J, etc.—A common phrasg, sig- 
nifying, in Jesus’ mouth, nothing more than, 
‘*Leave that to me.” 
— hour, etc.—My time for showing my 

p- 

Water pots set near the entrance to the house 
for use of the family or guests in their frequent 
lavations. 

Two or three firkins—A firkin was equal to 
about nine gallons. 

Ruler of the feast—Master of ceremonies; 
one of the guests selected for this office. 

Calleth “* and saith, etc.—A coarse joke, 
but serving to certify the reality of the trans- 
formation. The wine would naturally be fur- 
nished by the bridegtoom, and the. master of 
ceremonies, supposing this to be so, jokes him 
upon the good quality of it. | The incident 
makes more evident the absence of anything 
ike collusion in the proposed miracle. 

Stgns—The usual term in this gospel for des- 
ignating our Lord’s wonderful works. 

Manzfested—-Another common expression of 
St. John in referring to the different acts of 
Jesus. They were revealings of himself. His 
glory as the ‘‘Incarnate Word.” 

Disciples believed, etc.—Were confirmed in 
their trust and devotion. 


The first week of our Lord’s public ministry 
was rounded out with his attendance at the 
marriage feast at Cana and its accompanying 
sign, What a week that was! Every event 
of it was deeply stamped upon the mind of the 
disciple. No lapse of years could dim the 
freshness of interest which attached to those 
first scenes. A witness, this, for the apostolic 
origin of the gospel. : 

It is noticeable, also, how, in reporting this 
first wonderful work of Christ the characteristic 
word of this gospel, ‘‘sign,” is used to desig- 


‘mate it. That is the way in which Christ’s 


miracles presented themselves to St. John: they 
were ‘‘signs” of the Incarnate Word, ‘‘mani- 
festations” of the Son of God. Of what, then, 
in our Lord Jesus was this sign ? What inhim 
did it make manifest ? 

I. His relation to the miracle-working power. 
Everything with him was regulated. It had 
its proper season and method; from these he 
would not deviate. Nothing in his life is more 
divine than the umhasting promptitude of his 


will. Zo accomplish that, and not to dazzle 
men with exhibitions of superhuman might, 
was the object of his incarnation... To that, 
therefore, he was devoted. When his Father 
bade him wait he waited, and no arguments 
nor pleas could break his resolve. When the 
Father’s will bade him act, he spoke, he 
wrought, he went forward on precisely that 
line, despite remonstrances or warnings. That 
is the significance of his reply to his mother. 
The Father’s voice had not been heard, and 
therefore his hour for action had not come. For 
that signal both he and she must wait. It isa 
lesson of filial obedience, of patient waitings, 
oh, how needful, and how often needful, for 
every child of God! In his manner of reply, 
also, this incident becomesa sign. _ 

2. Of ourLord’s relation to family ties. His 
words to his mother were spoken in his official 
character as God’s Messiah, not as the son of 
Mary. They were, up to this time, unusual, 
but were not discourteous. The term in which 
he addressed her was simply the formal appella- 
tion ‘‘madam,” instead of the endearing term 
‘‘mother.” The sentence, however, does, 
doubtless, convey a rebuke, though to just what 
in her conduct the rebuke applies we are not 
sufficiently informed to decide. Something in 
her manner may have indicated an unbecoming 
spirit, which needed just such a correction; and 
something in his manner, with equal certainty, 
must have taken from his words any appearance 
of harshness. She acknowledged the rebuke, 
and ceased her appeal. But that she did not 
regard it as unbecoming, or as a denial, 1s evi- 
dent from her direction to the servants to fol- 
low his bidding. The most natural explana- 
tion, perhaps, is that her address was on the 
basis of the old family relationship—a free- 
and-easy reference of her perplexity to him as 
her son. But out from those narrower relations 
he has now emerged into the position of the 
Son of man; of this he perhaps has already in- 
formed her, but she had forgotten it for the 
moment. His address was intended to bring 
her back to a sense of the true situation. He 
was to her henceforth as a father (who is also 
an employer) is to his son ; as an Officer to his 
soldier boy; as a teacher to his pupil. These 
suggestions, however, while taking away the 
appearance of disloyalty, do not free the inci- 
dent from an aspect of sadness, To Mary we 
can hardly doubt Jesus’ words were a thrust 
of that sword which, Simeon had _fore- 
told, should pierce her soul. And to our 
Lord himself it must have been a pain- 
ful experience. It was a part of that penalty 
which exalted position always exacts of its 
holder, <A position of authority of necessity 
separates one from friends, and condemns him 
to some degree of solitude. And Jesus, in or- 
der that he might be the helper of every weary 
and heavy laden one. was compelled to deny 
himself the luxury of that more personal in- 
timacy with the mother whom he never ceased 
to love and care for. Let not this element of 
sacrifice in our behalf be forgotten by any of 
us when we reckon up our indebtedness. Spe- 


cially let the mothers, to whom He is so much, 


be brought into closer sympathy with that pain- 
ful effort by which, for their sakes, he thrust 
the sword into his own mother’s heart. 

3. Let us notice again, as illustrated in this 
miracle, a sign of our Lord’s relation to the 
forces of nature. What that process was by 
which the water in those six water-pots became 
wine, we are utterly unable to conceive. All 
attempted explanations are worse than futile. 
This, only, can we affirm: that it involved the 
exercise of a power peculiar to Almighty God. 
It witnessed to the grandeur cf his claim as 
the Incarnate Word, and only Legotten Son of 
God. It is no subordinate agency to which 
we entrust ourselves when we commit our souls 
to Christ in well doing. He who is our Sav- 
iour is thus declared to be mightier than all 
the powers of earth, material or spiritual. Our 
Saviour wields creative might. When our de- 
fence demands it he can turn stones into bread, 
or change the water which rises in our wells 
into wine. Impossible things are an infant’s 
achievement in his hands. Only let the 


| perplexed or anxious heart await his hour, 


and ihe rising sun is not more sure 
than the supply of every needed good. 
And mark this, too, that mere necessities are 
not all for which succor is promised. In their 
measure comforts, even luxuries, also are 
pledged. To their supply, also, He brings a 
might which is able to recreate a world, if need 


that feast was a manifestation also of reverence 
for home and family ties. Himself compelled 
by the demands of his servieeto a homeless life, 
he never failed to feel and to show the honor 


in which he held the family. 


It was to him 


action. All was determined by his Father’s/ 


the ideal life, the unit of humanity. And mar- 
riage as the bond by which this unity is secured 
was to him the most sacred of events. It fur- 


| nished the complete and fitting symbol of his 


own characteristic relations to his redeemed 
people. Even in the Old Testament times it 
had been employed by the prophets in their 
most rapturous descriptions of God’s love for his 
people. And under New Testament light noth- 
ing can more tenderly and gloriously set forth 
the union of Christ and the Church than the 
relation of husband and wife. It was fitting 
therefore that this characterist c affection should 
find place in our Lord’s manifestation of him- 
self ; that the beginning of his signs should al- 
so honor the beginnings of a new home. But 
the marriage which both in thought and act he 
thus revered was not, we may be sure, one of those 
limited partnerships which in these days of ours 
have stolen that sacred name to masquerade in. 


| It was no union of convenience to be dissolved 


at the will of either party and on the slightest 
protexts which he honored and used to symbol- 
ize the deepest facts of redemption. It was 
not a marriage feast of a divorced man or wo- 
man which he gladdened ty his presence in 
Cana. One cause only can justify the formal 
sundering of marriage ties: it is the crime 
which, in and of itself, destroys the union and 
strikes down the home. Our Lord would never 
have aided in setting up a family founded on 
any other principle than that. To do so he 
must have falsified himself. 

5. It was a manifestation also of his gracious 
share in all our experiences, in our joys as in 
our sorrows, our pleasures and our pains, our 
‘festivities and our fastings. need to em- 
phasize this fact: We need to understand how 
heartily he enters into our gladness, and how 
possible it is to enjoy his companionship in every 
scene of innocent mirth. It were well if he 
were more often invited to our scenes of mirth. 
* 6. But theconcluding thought must be of our 
Lord’s transforming agency in all hfe. Of that 
his change of the water into wine was an im- 
pressive symbol, It is not so much a change 
in the material life, in its external conditions, 
which he effects. It is the spirit which he puts 


| into common duties and experiences, the bright- 


ness his grace sheds over toil dull andfspiritless 
before, over the drudgery of commonplace lives. 
He banishes drudgery, indeed, by connecting 
every act of duty with himself, and claiming 
each fellow-worker as his brother. He invests 
even the lowliest service with the grandeur of 
loftiest motive, and with heavenly comfort 
makes glorious every earthly career. In fair- 
ness, however, we must take notice of one dif- 
ficulty felt now as never before, and by which 
some mind may be hindered in receiving this 
witness. To our Lord’s presence at the mar- 
riage, there may be Geady acquiescence, but 
how his apparent endorsement of wine drink- 
ing can be reconciled with his divine humanity 
is by no means so clear. 
allotted me discuss this problem fully, nor can 
I hope to meet the difficulties of those most 
troubled thereby. I can but suggest certain 
considerations which if they do not fully meet 
may at least relieve the difficulties of the situ- 
ation. 


1. The first is that, as matter of fact, our 
Lord was present at that feast, and did trans- 
form that water into wine. 

2. That there was a real transformation ef- 
fected. The wine was true wine, and of good 
quality, and, while it may have been unfer- 
mented, the »mplication is that it differed in no 
respect from the wine ordinarily used on festive 
occasions. | 

3. It is certain, also, that wine is often em- 
ployed in the Scripture as an emblem of joy- 
inspiring influences. | : 

4. If, now, it is sceptically asked how our 
Lord Jesus could have become.an ally of drunk- 
enness in furnishing this wine, it may be re- 
plied emphatically that he did mot, Perish such 
a thought! He turned the water into wine, 
but he did not by act or word encourage drunk- 
enness. How do we prove this? By his char- 
acter; by what else we know of him. The 
thing is a moral and spiritual impossibility. 
But what, then, was the meaning of his act? 


Well, let us waive all attempts at explanation, 


and say we do not know. That is a fair posi- 
tion to take, and simple. In taking it, we fall 
back upon his absolutely faultless character, 
and say, the action must have been good, for 
tt was his. So much being granted, we may 
explain the event in any way satisfactory to us. 
Only, we must not deny the facts. Our Lord did 
transform that water into wine. He had good 
reasons for so doing, and it was right. 

5. But suppose that to any one our Lord’s 
conduct in this matter cannot be relieved of 
difficulties thus, what is the bearing of the in- 
cident upon the question of the use or disuse 
of intoxicants in our own day? Noneat all; 
absolutety none, For the arguments against 
the sale or use of alcoholic liquors in this age 
of the world, and under our conditions of life, 
do not owe any of their validity to what may 
be termed their historic connection. Drunk- 
enness is, among us, a curse of such frightful 
proportions that it calls upon every man with 
a spark of manhood in him to fight it tooth 
and nail, by personal abstinence, by social in- 
fluence, by legislative enactment, by every hon- 
orable means. There is no question, moreover, 
on which side the Saviour would be found in 
the battle now waging with drunkenness and 
the drunkard-making power. There, so far as 
these notes are concerned, we must leave the 
problems as to the bearing of our Lord’s act at 
Cana on the temperance question. 

And so we take up again the evangelist’s 
simple sentence, ‘‘ This beginning of his signs 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and did show 
forth his glory.’’ It included, as we have seen, 
a witness to all the characteristic features of 
his incarnation. In its spirit and intent it was 
a work of helpfulness to humanity. And it 
testified to his own relation, to his divine ener- 
gy, to his attitude toward earthly ties, to the 
honor in which he held marriage and the home, 
to the breadth and completeness of his sympa- 
thies, and to the glorification of daily life 
which it was his mission to effect. And this 
was his glory—goodness, grace, sympathy, 
helpfulness! That was Jesus, the Incarnate 
Word, as he appeared to the disciple best able 
to appreciate him. And Jesus gives us the 
Heavenly Father! Such is he who, with the 
boundless might of omnipotence, bends over 
every needy son cf man! Such loving desire, 
such uttermost sympathy, such ready help, look 
out from our Father’s eyes upon you, upon me! 
‘* And his disciples believed on him.” It rivet- 
ed more firmly the bonds which bound them to 
his side. It confirmed their faith, and prepared 
them the better to follow him through all his 
redeeming course! What more convincing 
signs of godliness could have been afforded! 
What more glorious vision of the divine! The 
disciples believed and followed. And you? 
And I? 
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THE Paotric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious ews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Bay Association will meet at the 
Bethany Congregational church in San 
Francisco, on Monday, July 13, 1891, 
“at 1¢ a. Appointments as follows: 
Fexts for Dlens, Jonah i: 6; sermon, 
Brother Frear; exegesis, Brother Wikoff; 
review, Arnold’s ‘“‘Light of the World,” 
‘by Brother Belt; essay, “Ought the 
Home Missionary Society to Go into 
Debt ?” by Brother W. H. Cooke. 

W. W. ScupDER, JR., Scribe. 


In the absence of Rev. H. E. Jewett, 
Secretary W. N. Meserve read his paper 
at the last Monday Club on “Some Un 
realized Ideals of Congregationalism.” 
There was a good attendance. Among 
the visitors were Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasa- 
dena, and Rev. and Mrs Frank R. 
Luckey of New Haven, Conn. The 
Club adjourned for two weeks, owing to 
the meeting of the Bay Association next 
Monday. At the next meeting Rev. D. 
D. Hill will present the subject. 


Rev. D. D. Hill supplied the pulpit 


severing presentation of the Word has 


The Congregational church. at West- 
minster, during the past six months, has 
received nine to its membership, all 
adults, three by letter, six on profession. 
At each communion, and on two other 
occasions, persons have been received. 
No extra services, but in the pulpit, in. 
private, in Sunday-school, in prayer-meet- 
ing, and by the Y. P. S. C. E., the per- 


been the God-appointed means. 
EASTERN. 


June 25th, a new church was organ- 
ized at Hillsboro, N. D. 

One hundred and seven have united 
with Plymouth church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
this year. 

Five delegates from Utah, all women, 
expect to attend the National Conven- 
tion of Y. P. S. at Minneapolis. 


The church in Burton, Ohio, has re- 
ceived one hundred and thirty-eight since 
January 1st. Five only of these were by 
letter. 

Rev. M. H. Wallace, who was some 
time in Southern California, has return- 
ed East and accepted a unanimous call 
to the Congregational church in Pontiac, 


CONGREGATIONAL ‘UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: ‘That Sabbath day 
was an high day” at Kirkland. The 
sun shone all day, revealing the clear 
outlines of grand snow mountains, and 
bringing out distinctly all the signs of 
gladness on devoted faces. : 

Brother A. P. Burwell, President of 
the Puget Sound Congregational Club, 
was my Pilgrim pilot across beautiful 
Lake Washington. Going and coming 
I know we were happier, and I believe 
we looked happier, than the two fisher- 
men who put their rods and baskets 
right under my nose. Itch as I may to 
drop a line in these foaming streams, 
which men on the train tell me are alive 
with trout, I won’t go Sunday if I wait 
my fishing till I see what mean those. 
streams which sing on the other shores 
of eternity. Brother Samuel Greene 
met us at the wharf radiant. He was 
radiant all day! Well might he be, for 
he saw the harvest of a decade of seed- 
sowing in sight of his first stamping- 
ground in the great northwest Territory— 
in sight of Seattle; sixty miles from 
white Ranier; sloping to the lake; health- 


| Baptist, gave $2s. 


time in $276, of which a sister church, the 
Brother - Williams 
did the preaching and money-raising. 


Rev. Brethren Daly, Bicknell and Rose | 


were also present. This really opens 
up the work at Kirkland now upon a 
basis of its own. Now the people there 
are in search of him whom the Lord 
will call to be their pastor. Their work 
thus far has been pushed forward largely 
by outsiders. 

Rev. R. K. Harlow of Medway, Mass. is 
very acceptably supplied the pulpit of 
Plymouth church here last Sunday. 

The Washington State Sunday-school 
Association met in annual convention at 
Walla Walla last Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. Mr. D.S. Johnston of 
Tacoma was elected President. About. 
seventy-two or seventy-three delegates 
were present, and the meetings were 
interesting from the start. This State 
has some very admirable workers in 
Sunday-school lines. 

The Seattle Ministerial Association is 
moving slowly, but it is hoped firmly, 
along towards wise and determined action 
against the Sunday saloon in our city. 
We do this hoping that one of the re- 
sults will be the encouragement of our 


altation of the Word above everything else in | , 


the pulpit. In the editorial section many of 
the social and theological topics that are en- 
gaging public thought to-day are treated in a 
conservative yet independent manner. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, New York. $3 per year; single copies, | 
30 cents. 


Rev. H. H. Fairall, D.D., editor of the 
Towa Methodist, says editorially: ‘*We have 
tested the merits of Ely’s Cream Balm, and be- 
lieve that, by a thorough course of treatment, 
it will cure almost every case of catarrh, Min- 
isters, as a class, are afflicted with head and 
throat ‘roubles, and catarrh seems more preva: 
lent than ever. We cannot recommend Ely’s 
Cream Balm too highly. 


Ayer’s Pills possess the curative virtues of 
the best known medicinal plants. These Pills 
are scientifically prepared, are easy to take, 
and safe for young and old. They are invalua- 
ble for regulating the bowels, and for the relief 
and cure of stomach troubles. — 


An invalid lady wishes board and some per- 
sonal care in a refined Christian family. Ref- 
erences given and expected. Address Mrs. S. 
}. Rayner, 21 Laskie street, San Francisco. 


To oblige a good deacon’s widow and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PACIFIC office excellent unfermented 
wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


re from $1 and Upwaras. 


Guarantee Gapital, $1.000.000.00 


Paid up in Cash.............. 
Subject to Call...........-.... 666.666. 


_ PAYS INTEREST FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent Banking. 
RATES PAID LAST TWO TERMS: 


On Term Deposits.................... 5.52 
On Ordinary Deposits SES 4.60 


In connection with ith the Bank are the 


SARIS DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


on the street floor with the Bank. 
THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


Ss Safes, under the Renter’s Individual Control, from 
- $4.00 to $50.00 per Year. 


Trunks and Valuable Packages, taken on stor 


age at reasonable rates. 
Burglar-Proof, Fire-Proof, centrally located ard 


easy of access, 
Handsome, well-lighted, secluded and separate 


-sooms forthe use of safe renters. 
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of Plymouth church in this city, last 

| Mict- of Seattle Woowed bot ‘who are farther along | xt th Wander et “he 
ie continue to preach there for some weeks | June 27th, the sixth annual Confer- a ect stl in to -build an extravagant in the heat of the conflict than we. But, | ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 5*CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS 
to come. ence for students was begun at North- prettier one in all. besides this, we want the work accom- | Laces, low prices. 
‘| oe in the | field, Mass. Over five hundred were a _| plished. Why should a saloon be al- . s Deposit Stamp System has proved a mark 


lowed to ply such a business as its is 
when the grocery and dry goods store 
must close on the Lord’s day? Next 
Monday the committee appointed by 
the Ministerial Association at last Mon- 
day’s. meeting will recommend the form- 
ation of a Seattle Anti-Sunday Saloon 
Association, the employment of attorneys 


felt relieved when sucha financial amen! ‘ and the means of procuring sufficient 
clinched it. I almost despair of this testimony , and a march right forward 


man sometimes. But if God can get | into this work unto the end. Oh, that 


Bhp Portland now may join. the ranks ! 
along with him I’ll try to a little longer ! Semen years ago forty per cent. of the 


present the first day. Mr. Moody preach- 
ed the opening sermon. 


Mrs,-T. N. Lee has been the teacher 
of the infant class in the Sunday school 
of the First church, New Britain, Conn., 
thirty-six years. . This is one of the large 
Sunday-schools of the State. 

The First church, Wilbraham, Mass., 
celebrated its 1 soth anniversary June 
26th. The church began with eight 
members and Dr. Noah Merrick, pastor, 
who-continued with the church | . thirty- 


leasantly inculeatingin youthful minds valuable 
easons of thrift and economy. 

The stamps will be supplied at the Rank and 
through our Agents, a listof whom may be had _ 
on application. 

B. 0. Carr, Columbus Waterhouse, 
Manager and Sect’y. President. 
Pacific Bank, Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1891, 


3 Third church for Pastor Pullan, who 
supplied the First church, Oakland. 
Dr. Pond ‘preached in Bethany church 
a Fourth of July sermon on ‘The Sol- 
diers Our Country Needs,” and ‘Why 
Kf the Divinity of Christ is Vital to Chris- 
tianity.” 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff gives a good re- 
port of the condition of our church at 
Grass Valley, which he has supplied for 
the past month. He preached in Green- 
street last Sabbath, and administered 


for a prince ; none too good for the sen- 
sible souls who built it. Twenty min- | 
utes of brisk and cordial effort sufficed 
to run the subscription $26 over the 
$250 which was necessary to bring the 
church within reach of the Union’s grant 
of $500. The man who preached the 
sermon forgot to look .at his watch, and 
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CURED BY > 


(ulicura 


E VERY. HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 
disfiguring, itchiug, burning, scaly, crusted, pim- 
ply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every im- 
purity of the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, 
or hereditary, is speedily. permanently and eco- 
nomically cured by the Cuticura Remedies, con- 
sisting of Cuticura, the great skin Cure; Cuticura 
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R.H.M®Donald prest 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Oldest Chartered 
onthe Pacific Coast, 


V.MS Donald, 


CASHIER. 


the Sacrament -of the. Lord’s Supper. | five years. _ )Oh, dear! I wish they would sell : — 
One was ‘received on confession and one June 16th, the church i in Jamestown, better pencils to blind men, for then, saloons in Portland could have been. and Cuticura Resolvent, the pew Blood and Skin Capi Stock 
bankrupted and. closed permanently if | Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when 3 1,000,000.00. 
child was baptized. N. Y,, AEE! StS its seventy-fifth anni- | Wen we buy in charity, we would not the best physicians and all othér remedies fail. 


the people of God there had closed them 
On Sunday. Possibly the same is the 
case to-day. Sunday is the day appar- 
ently on which -the saloon thrives, the 
day when the workingman’s wages are 
within its reach. .And there are per- 
haps people enough in San Francisco to 
do for that city a mighty work by Sun- 
day closing, though they may be without 
the help of State 

The Sunday-school of Taylor church, 


Parents, save your children years of mental and 
physical sufferiug. Begin now. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are perma- 
nent’ 
Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Potter 
Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘“How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases”’ 


Baby’s skin and Sealp purified and beau- 
_. tified by Cuticura Soap. iY 


Kidney paius, backuche and muscular 
relieved in one minute by the 


celebrated Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25c. 
Seattle, took yesterday as picnic day at CH J R I . ES § 
Green Lake, a beautiful spot about four | if J) i 
miles away, but not outside the city lim- | Le : ) 
its. . Inside of three months twenty-six | 
have been taken away from -our school 
, by emigration from the neighborhood. 


have such constant whittling. A Faber 
pencil might help write a Faber hymn, | 
but these shoddy sticks with a little 
plumbago spinal cord are enough to vex. 
a saint. But I’m not vexed Only this 
| Southern Pacific train is rattling: on fast 
to Salem, and Salem means peace, and 
“there is no peace’”’—only pieces when 
the lead breaks! There, she breaks 
again! That settles it. Blind brethren, 
I shall only give every other one of you’! 
a nickel. I cannot afford. to buy your’ 
pencils. You wholesale men, sell aa ! 
blind customers better pencils.) 
Just as this writing does not go on 
smoothly, the dedication was sweet as a 


versary. The father of Rev. Zachary 
Eddy was the first pastor of this church. 
Dr. Eddy, Rev. T. H. Rouse, Rev. Eli 
Corwin, and Rev.. E. C.- Hall, took part 
in the exercises. 


Rev. J. W. Harding has been pastor 
of the church’ in Long Meadow, Mass., 
forty-thrée years.. The people have pre- 
sented to hima handsome house and 
grounds, as he is now about to retire 
from the pastorate, intending i in this way | 
to show their respect, and; also, keep 
him among them the remainder ‘of his: 
lifetime. 


By advice of council = Clinton-street 
chorch, Chicago, was dissolved June 


Rey. H. Hammond Cole commenced 
‘his work with Ohvet church, ~ preaching 
morning and evening. The Lord’s Sup- 
per was celebrated 1 in the morning. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve administered 
the Lord’s Supper at the Centra! Chi- 
nese Mission; about fifty . Chinese par- 
took the elements. 

~The Third Church has just 
uted about $50 for the Congregational 
. Union, 

The people of Olivet church tendered 
a welcome reception and social to their 
pastor, Rey. H. H. Cole, and his wife, 
on’ Tuesday evening last. A pleasant 


Restaees, 704, 700. 00 
Wearly Valens: $230. 000, 000. 00 


of Business, 


(RB) R. McDONALD Prest. 
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BOOK CASES 
BOOK 


Church Precentors, Choir Leaders and 
Sunday-school Superinter dents are invited 
to write us of their wants for all 


musical programme was presented, inter- 
spersed with recitations, by, members of 

‘the Sabbath-school. Mr. and/Mrs, Cole 
were welcomed to the church and com- 


25th, and the Ewing-street. church was 
organized. ‘The former members of the 
Clinton-street church, | “and twenty-five 


psalm. Brother Rose’s prayer was fra- 
grant with gladness and gratitude, and 
the choir which had sung sweet anthems 
all the way through put double unction | 


It is a continual moving to and fro of 
families this ny ‘Portion: of rented 
houses. be 


FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


Our full stock of Solo and Chorus Music is 
adapted to satisfy every possible want, and 
we will take plea:ure in fully answering all 
inquisies. We send, without charge,a de- 


others, tniting in the: Ewing-street, mak-- 
ing a church: of seventy-one in number.. 

After the members‘of the new church 
had .entered into covenant, the acting 
pastor, Libby, was ordained. 


Towa College made two D.D.’s at | 
Commencement—Rev. James L. Hill, 
Medford, Mass., son of one of the Towa: 
Band;.and? nephew. of -ex-President,.G. 
F. Magoun, and Professor W. H. Ryder, 
of Andrew Seinindry: It also made Rev. : 
Dr. S. H, Virgin of Harlem, N. Y., LL.D. - 


into the doxology. The choice lot, just | WY 


big enough for a parsonage beside the: 
church, was the gift of an intelligent 
town-site company, who added personal 
work and generous contributions. 

What pleasant dedications follow when ' 
good management follows generosity ! 
Abundant hospitality followed the joyful | 
occasion. -Washington is fortunate that 
in the sickness and absence of Superin- 
tendent Beard, Brother Greene has such - 
full knowledge of the field, and can serve - 


munity by a representative of the church, 

and Mr. Cole responded, in a few.ap- 
propriate remarks. Refreshments were 
served by the ladies of the Aid Society, 
and the entire evening’s exercises. were 
evidently enjoyed by the gocdly number 
present. ‘The ladies of the church have 
carpeted the study, and in other ways 
contributed to make it one of the pleas- 
antest pastor’s study rooms in the city. 
‘The work opens auspiciously, and we 
look for an upbuilding and an outreach- 


church occasion. An unegnaled stock of 
Sheet Music snd Music Books of every de- 
scription enables us to cover the enti'e field | 
of vocal or iy stromental church music The 
United States mail fac ilities are so developed 
that we can deliver music at -_ one’s door 
without extra Cost. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 WASHINGTON ST., 


taled Catalogue of suitable music for every | 
| 


The missionary address. at Wheaton 
College commencement was given by 
| Rev. George H. Smith, formerly of Rio 
| Vista and Redwood City. The Advance 
_ correspondent says of the speaker: ‘‘ He 
always speaks with force, but this ad- 
dress was of unusual excellence. One 
young man was led by it to devote him- 
to the foreign field.” 


- 
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BosSsTON. 
Cutcaco: Lyon & Healy. 
Naw YORK: CEE & Co., 


> 
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867 Broad- 


* 


~ 


bau ing growth under Brother. Cole’s. lead, Four of the Faculty leave this year. | to their final independence the church J vat ¢ = CALIFORNIA 
and under the Lord’s blessing. Rev. S, G. Barnes, Ph. D., Lit. Doct., | which grew out-of his Sunday-schools, ublishors | Co.» 1328 
| ni Rey. John Hannon, pastor of the} who goes to Hartford for theological My heart is full of many things, but | : FURNITURE © 
| Centenary M: E. church, whose house | studies; J. R. Wrightman, Ph.D., and this worst car I ever rode in of the Postoft Francisco as | 
Sof worship was burned’ on: Saturday | E. H. Barbour, Ph.D., also take chairs. Southern Pacific Company _ is most..as | 
in Nebraska State University, and Miss j noisy as Portland’s. streets, where they | Bee © 7 COMP ANY, 


‘night, was present at Plymouth church 
in the morning, and took part in the 
‘services. ‘The burning of this church 
‘‘was'an entire loss, aS @he insurance had 
-run out, and had not been renewed. 
‘This is an M. E. church, South; its peo- 


7 Academy of Seiences Building. 


MARKKT STREET, ROOM 4, 
FRANCISCO. | 
Our extensive a thoroughly practical 


| knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 


have not .only been celebrating the} NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
Fourth of July, but the success of con- | ESTATE OF ANTHONY M'QUADE, DECEASED. 

e aamunistrator oO ¢ € n n 
of population north of San F rancisco. McQuade, deceased, to the creditors of, net 
“One saloon bears the name “ Consolid- ' all persons having claims against the said de 
ation,” but its liquids all the-same are 


M. F.Crow,*Ph.D., who returns: to her. 
home near. Syracuse, The assist- 
ant lady principal also resigns. A son. 
of Rev. F. O. Douglass, Secretary I. H. 
M. S., took three commencement prizes. 


(N. P. COLE & 


Starr King Building 


117 to 123 Geary St., 


San FPranciec0 


ceased, toexhibit them with the necessary vouch- 


res 


tp _ple and excellent pastor deservedly have 


the sympathy of all our people. The 
fire was the result of the vicious way of 
celebrating the Fourth. If no fireworks 
had been allowed, our city would be 
richer by 8100000 than it is. to-day. 


The income of funds now equals ex- 
penses, and the salaries of professors are 
raised | and. $113.00 peran- 
num. 


_Every-one who can x at all ought 
to be able to sing our national hymn, 


|} ant than ever. 


distilled death. ‘The anti-saloon cam- 
| paign is not over at Tacoma, but on> 
‘Sunday last the saloons were more defi-. 
“ There is no discharge 
in that war.” Some brethren in Seattle 
are harnessed in a committee to stir em- 


ers, within four months .after the first publica- 
. tion of this notice, to the said Joseph F. Mc- 
Quade at the office of R. Thompson, Rooms 
“42 and 43, No. 330 Pine street, the same being 
his place for the transaction of the business of 
the said estate in the city and. county of San 
F rancisco, State of California. 


trinsic and market value of mineral proper- | 


_ed upon, and accurate desciiptive drawings | 


working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the ettention and }atronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 


ties and developed mines. 
Mineral lands and mines examined. report- 


made of thesame. Mining machinery and 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 


:.. This is a pretty costly offering for a very 
foolish and senseless practice. 
Rev. Frank R. Lucky preached in 
Plymouth-avenue, Oakland, which he will 
continue to supply for the two months 
ensuing. 

At Market-street church Rev. Geo. 
H. Merrill commenced a series of Sab- 


JOSEPH F. McQuapE, 


supplies of all descriptions selec ed. e- ds, 
Administrator of the Estate of Anthony Mc- 


contracts, agreemen's and ‘all other papers 
required in mining tran: actic ns. drawn upin 


Quade, deceased. 
cation to some brethren. Let us pray Dated at San Francisco, June 18, 1891. legally correct form. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


for them that their faith fail not. Some THE LOS GUILICOS OLIVE ‘COMPANY | 

day the whisky Ting will 6é fire on Fort Bs Sletcher, A. J. Robinson, G. L. Brown, 

S N The olive.land bonded and purchased by this | Araminer of Mines. Sec. & Treas. Manager. 
umter.” one can fight it hard Company includes several hundred acres on_the 

who is not ready for martyrdom. It is” line of, and within ten or fifteen minutes’ drive | 


the devil incarnate—not liquidate, but | of two railroads; viz., the Santa Rosa and 


“America,” without. the music .or words. 
But it is surprising how many canhot do 

what they acknowledge they ought to do. : 
With a brother minister who is a good | 
singer and a good deal of a poet, we sang 
the song the other morning, but he ac- 
knowledged that he was only able to_fol- 

low after. and could not have sung the 


ulation of Tacoma’s example of deter- 
mined battle. That means a loss of va- 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


~ 


ce - 


re 


ye 


bath evening Bible lectures on ‘Five 
Threes With the Three Frogs.” ‘The 
following Sabbath evenings will have 
-4*The Three B’s,” ‘-The Three Cords,” 
“The Three Crosses” and “The Three 
Things Done.” 

Rev. Joseph Rowell preached in our 
church at Santa Cruz. 

Professor Mooar supplied the pulpit 
for the Presbyterian church in Temescal. 

At Martinez there was a song service 
in the evening. 


Six members were received to our] 


First Church in Salt Lake City last 
Sabbath—three of them on confession 
of faith. 


Rev. H.C. Crane, with his family, 
leaves Port Townsend, Washington, for 
an extended trip in Europe. They ex- 
pect to return to the. Pacific Coast for 
their future-home. 


At the communion service at the San 
Jose church on July sth, twenty-three 
united with the church, eight by confes- 
sion and fifteen by letter. Five of. the 
new members are heads of families, and 
the church generally are rejoicing in the 
hope of increased strength ‘to our fellow- 
‘ship, both in spiritual and material pros- 
perity. | With our mid-week prayer-meet- 
ing well attended and deeply interesting, 
joined with the earnest efforts of our pas- 
tor to lead ‘his people to consecrated la- 


bors on ‘an evangelical “basis, the hearts 


of:our people have been greatly cheered, 


and they-look forward: “hopefully” for fut- 


ure good. | 


four verses alone. Spending the Fourth. 
with the campers in beautiful Mill Valley, | 
we tried, and others tried again and 
again, to raise the song, without success. 
The old and the young could not sing 
our national hymn. How fitting to.sing 
among the grand old mountains and 
trees— 
‘* Let music. swell the 
And ring from all thetrees — 
Sweet freedom’s song ! 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong!” 
It is very well to float the stars and | 
stripes over our schoolhouses and church- 
es and homes, but let us be able and glad 
to sing ournationalsong. At the Fourth 
of July celebration by our Sunday-school 
in Grass Valley, in 1861, it was propos- 
‘ed that all who were true to the Union 
and. the old flag sheuld sing ‘‘America.” 
There some-present whose loyalty 
was. doubtful, bat “none who wished to 
show it by refusing to sing the old song. 
All tried to sing, and how we made the 
words ring out through the pine trees! 
That was a time of peril; the battle was 
on. This is-a time of peril ; thé forces 
for the.right and for the wrong are being 
marshalled. Who shall give us the vic- 
tory but— 


Our fathérs’ to thee, 
Author of Liberty— | 
To thee we sing! 
Long may our land be bright ~ } 
With freedom’sholy light! |. 
Protect us by thy might, — 


Great God, our King !” 


| set on fire by his most spiri?-ed ally. | 


Our boys in blue rarely got furloughs. ' 
The apostles got no regular vacations. 
Jesus got so tired he fell asleep on the’ 
leather cushion in the fishing-boat on : 


Galilee. Sleep and rest and recreation | 


and travel may be glorified, dear breth- | 
ren, if we are all for him. But if he 
appoint unremitting service he can give 
unremitted strength. May he touch us 


with his everlasting freshness and cour- 


age EpwIN S. WILLIAMS. 


SEATTLE LETTER. 


The new church building at Brooklyn, 
one of the suburbs of this city, north of 
Lake Union, was completed last week, 
and services were held there for the first 
time last Sunday. The building is very 
neat and well planned ; modeled after 
that at Fremont. Its cost was about 
$3,000, and has a seating capacity of 
about 300, including the ecture room, 
which sliding doors usually separate from 
the main audience room. 

_ Another new church edifice, at Kirk- 
land, another suburb of this much- -spread- 
out city, and lying on the east side of 
Lake Washington, came into notice last 


Sunday by its dedication. Our brother, | 


Superintendent Samuel Greene, . had 
charge of the exercises. The. field is 
one long fostered by his own care. * ag 


| Brother E. S, Williams was also present. 


Only $250 were wanted to. dedicate the 
building free of debt, including organ. 
The effort to raise this resulted in a short 


, Carquinez {branch of Southern Pacific Co.) and | 


Sonoma Valley branch of the San Francisco 
and North Pacific Railway. It is proposed to 
reserve the frontage on the Sonoma Crek, in 
tracts of from one to five acres, for summer 
homes, and shareholders in this company have 
the privilege of selecting, within one year, one 
of these tracts forsummer cottages. This land 
is surrounded by some of the largest and finest 
vineyards in the State, possesses a delightful 
and even temperature, and is within a short 
ride of San Francisco. 

For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 - 


-and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


In the July number of the A¢/antic Monthly, 


Professor Lanciani contributes paper on 
Underground Christian Rome,” 


in which he 
tells of the discovery of the Christianity of an 
ancient Roman family from the excavation of 
their ancient burial place. This is followed by 
‘¢ The Old Rome and the New,” by Mr. W. J. 
Stillman. Octave Thanet has a paper on 
‘¢ Plantation Life in Arkansas.’’ 
bly written. A sonnet by Philip Bourke Mars- 


‘ton; a paper by Bradford Torrey on the ‘*Male 


Ruby-Throat ”; ”: the ** Story of a Long Inherit- 
ance,” by Wm. M. Davis, which, although no 
one would ever suspect it, is devoted to torna- 
does; the 


somé of the advantages of a-neutral state; Mr. 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler’s paper on ‘* Col- 
lege Examinations,” which will excite remark. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The Homiletic Review for July opens with 
an admirable article from the pen of Prof. J. O. 
Murray of Princeton, concerning ** Culture in 

its..Relation to Preaching.” ‘‘ The Present 
Status of the Divorce Question” is treated by 
the Rev. Samuel W, Dike, LL.D. An article 
entitled ‘‘ Exegesis in the Pulpit,” written by 
Dr. Howard Crosby shortly before his death, 
demands familiarity on the preacher’s part with 


. the original languages of Scripture, and an ex- 


Opens AuGUST 4, AT BERKELEY, CALA 


It is admira- |. 


‘Neutrality of Switzerland,” an | 
able paper by W. D. McCrackan, showing | 


thing you use or need. 


Peralta Hall A School for Girls. 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, President. 
447 Fincst School Building and Furniture in America. 


We offer for the next thirty days, to all 
cash buyers, the celebrated 


HUMBOLDT WASHER 
Which Las sold heretofore at from $10 to $12 


FOR $5.00. 


The bottom clear out of prices on many 
manufactured articles. Do not be misled as 
to values. Send for our 40-psge catalogue, 
the Home Circle givin + net on overy- 

ress 
416 & 418 Front St.. San Francisco 


DODG BROTHERS 

Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
amd Engravers, 

225 POST ST.. - SAN FRANCISCO. 

Wedding Work a Specialty. | 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the Kuro ean and 
American plan. This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisce. Home comforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highest 
standard of respectability gua'anteed. «ur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12; 
board and room, per month. $27. 50 to $40. 
| Single rooms, 50c 'to $1. Special rates by the 
mouth. Special rates to excursion and other - 
parties. Free coach to and from the 

ote 


BE OO Ss. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
Hac tag Religion and Fiction received as pub- 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 


~ stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


| PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
_ variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


cS. BEACEZ 


107 MON TCOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OQOCOIDENTAL HOTEL, 
san FRANOISOC 
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THe Pacific: San 


FRANCISCO. CAL. 


(WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1891. 


Our Young Folks. 


The Artful Ant. 


A TRAGIC TALE. 


Once on a time an artful Ant 
esolved to give a bal’, 
For though in stature she was scant, 
She was not what youd call 
A shy or bashful little Ant. 
(She was not shy at all.) 


She sent her invitations through 
The forest far and wide, 

To all the Birds and Beasts she knew, 
And many more beside. 

(**You never know what you can do,’ 
Said she, -‘‘until you’ve tried.’’) 


Five score acceptances c me in 
Faster than she could read. 

Said she: ‘‘Dear me! I’d best begin 
To stir myself indeed !’’ 

(A pretty pickle she was In, 
With five-score guests to feed !) 


The artful Ant sat up all night, 
A thinking o’er and o’er, 

How she could make her scanty store 
Enough to feed five-score. 

(Between ourselves, I think she might 
Have thought of that before.) 


She thought, and thought, and thought all 
night, 
And all the following day, 
Till suddenly she struck a bright 
Idea, which was—(but stay! 
Just what it was I am not quite 
At liberty to say). 


Enough that when the festal day 
Came round the Ant was seen 
To smile in a peculiar way, 
As if—(but you may glean 
From seeing tragic actors play 
The kind of smile I mean). 


From here and there and everywhere 
The happy creatures came. 
The Fish alone could not be there. 
(And they were not to blame. 
‘** They really could not stand the air, 
But thanked her just the same.”) 


The Lion, bowing very low, 
Said tothe Ant: ‘‘I ne’er 

Since Noah’s Ark remember so 
Delightful an affair,”’ 

(A pretty compliment, although ~ 
He really wasn’t there.) 


They danced, and danced, and danced, and 
danced; 
It was a jolly sight ! 
They pranced, and pranced, and pranced, 
and pranced, 
Till it was nearly light, ‘ 
And then their thoughts to supper chanced 
To turn (as well they might)! 


Then said the Ant: ‘It’s only right 
That supper should begin, 

And if you will be so polite, 
Pray, take each other in. 

(The emphasis was very slight, 
But rested on fake zn.) 


They needed not a second call, 
They took the hint. Oh, yes, 

The largest guest ‘‘took in” the small, 
The small ‘‘took in” the less, 

The less ‘‘took in” the least of all. 
(It was a great success.) 


As for the rest—but why spin out 
This narrative of woe ?— 

The Lion took them in about 
As fast as they could go. 

(Ele went home looking very stout, 
And walking very slow.) 


And when the Ant, not long ago, 
Lost to all sense of shame, 

Tried it again, I chance to know 
That not one answer came. 

(Save from the Fish, who ‘‘could not go, 
But thanked her all the same.”’) 


— Selected. 


HIS BEST FRIEND. 


There wasn’t in the fifth grade in the 
“Webster” school a brighter student than 
thirteen-year-old Neddie Glenn, the on- 
ly son of his mother, and she a widow. 
He loved study, and felt that he must 
improve the time which passed by so 
swiftly; for at an early age he must go to 
work, as Mrs. Glenn could not always 
go on working beyond her strength to 
keep her boyin school. 

Neddie loved his mother dearly, and 
grieved that she must work so constant- 
ly. ‘How much did his sympathy do 
toward making her work easier,” do you 
ask? It made her heart glad; but, 
mother-like, she was bearing all the bur- 
dens and teaching her boy to take all 
the good things, and shun the disagree- 
able but necessary “chores,” which, in 
addition to the washing, scrubbing, and 


_ baking, she must daily do, was stiffening 


was later than usual. 


up her limbs and filling them up with 
aches and pains. 

Neddie was used to sleeping iate in 
the morning, and finding, after Mrs. 
Glenn had gone out to her work, a nice 
breakfast kept warm forhim. In all his 
brilliant plans for the future ‘“‘mother” 
was always in every single one. He 
meant to do wonderful things for her, “to 
keep her just like a lady.” Their small 
three-roomed house was a little out from 
the busy portion of Kingsley, but not 
far from the school-building.” 

One chill autumn morning Neddie 
Just before start- 
ing for school he went into the wood- 
house, looking for a ball, when some one 
said: | 

“It’s too bad entirely, Mrs. O’Toole, 
for that big boy, Neddie Glinn, to shirk 
worruk, an’ him knowin’ the wan to do 
all the turns is the mither, an’ she failin’ 
fast.” 

Neddie peeped through the knot-hole, 
feeling indignant. Even his toes tingled 


-as he saw those alley folks, Mrs. O’Toole 


and Mrs. O’Grady, and heard them talk- 
ing about him, Neddie Glenn. 

“He'd like to see the boy that loved 
his mother more than——_” 

“Ah, but thin, Mrs. O’Grady”—the 
words rang out distinctly, and passing by 
were three of the fifth-grade girls, whose 
hearing was quite good—“a b’y of Ned- 


die’s age, as bees so quick wid his books, 


can see when the worruk is to be done. 
There’s thim that don’t want to see, ’m 
thinkin’. D’ye think me own Teddy’ud 
lave me the wood tosplit? Not he. Its 
mesilf..’at has the foine, large wood-box 


piled full.of woodivery day, an’ he picks 


up kindlin’,niver forgittin’ to clean the 


store. coorse, the worruk isn’t 
dainty. It crocks the white cuffs and 
reddens the hands, but Ted don’t mind. 
Mrs. Glinn’s garden wasn’t tended; of 
coorse, it came to nothin’. Your gar- 
den and me own bit of a patch has 
most been the kapin’ of our families, 
an’ only look at the beautiful cabbages 
and turnips that’s comin’ on so swately, 
most ready for the pot. My blood boils 
when I sees the pore crayther tuggin’ for 
dear life to keep that boy a foine gentle- 
man.” | 

“Did yees iver think, Mrs. O’Toole, 
that the b’y yoost don’t think, an’ means 
yoost as well by the mither as your ‘Ted- 
dy and me own Pat does by you an’ 
me? Don’t be blamin’ the b’y entoire- 
ly; the mither shouldn’t be too tinder 
and spile him,” returned the more 
charitable Mrs. O’Grady. 

‘Pll say now and allus, I loikes that 
doin’ kind. I’m thankful my Teddy 
isn’t one of the goin’-to-do boys. B’ys 
have eyes, an’ worruk lies afore ’em,” 
said Mrs. O’Toole, sharply. 

Neddie waited until Alice and May 
Winn, with Esther Roe, had gone into 
the school-house before leaving home. 
He came very near being late, missing 
entirely the game of ball which the boys 
were counting on him leading. Lessons 
were a drag. Neddie’s fears for mother’s 
health were mastering him, and the gos- 
sip of the morning between Mrs O’Toole 
and Mrs. O’Grady had been overheard 
by the girls, as their significant glances 
plainly showed him. 

Had Mrs. Glenn and Neddie known 
it, the mother’s injudicious indulgence 
and the boy’s “selfish indolence” were 
becoming “town talk.” During the noon. 
hour he went home to look about, in- 
stead of remaining to play against the 
‘Daisy Six.” 

Again he heard unwelcome _ words, 
this time from the lips of a thoughtless 
young lady, who laughingly alluded to 


the grass and weed grown yard and gar- 


den, and general dreary look of the 
place, and the apology offered by her 
companion, who tried to tell of Mrs. 
Glenn’s heroic struggle to keep even this 
shabby little home and educate her boy. 

“T’ve always hated such work. I’ve 
allowed mother to carry home the iron- 
ed clothes, because the boys would chaff 
me and call me ‘Wah Sing.’ I’ve gotten 
out of keeping the wood-box filled, and 
mother has used this dull axe without a 
word of grumbling. I’ve almost scorn- 
ed freckle-faced Teddy O’Toole; but he 
is a better boy than | am, for he hasn't 
abused his mother. Just by walking 
over to the stave factory I can have bas- 
kets of kindling for the asking. I[’ll do 
that in the future. Tom Bowen will 
sharpen our saw and ax if I will help 
him with his wood pile. I'll do it, and 
then somebody besides mother will fill 
our wood-box. 

“T’ve been sleeping late of mornings. 
It is going to be very hard for me to 
get out of bed in time to build the fire, 
but I mean to do that, too. I’ve de- 
spised weeding and cutting the grass, 
and our yard does look ragged. A week 
from now it will look better. Come to 
think of it, I haven’t cared to do much 
of anything but eat mother’s good 
things, study my favorite studies, read 
or play ball on Saturdays. Mother 
works out every day except Sundays, and 
she keeps going, even at home, straight- 
ening up things and saving steps for me. 
If I wake in the night I often see her 
light burning. 
and see when my clothes are looked aft- 
er. I’m not ashamed to do girl’s work 
for mother. Hereafter she’ll have com- 
pany, and we can find work that will 
keep her at home more. Mr. Culp 
wants me on Saturdays in his shoe- 
store. I will earn a dollar each day. 

“I’m going to make up all my neg- 
lect,” seid Neddie, as he stood under the 
hickory-nut tree shading the small home- 
stead, tall and large for thirteen, extra 
strong in body and mind—so everybody 
said of him. 

The afternoon hours passed slowly, so 
anxious was Neddie to see his mother, 
who would be at home before sunset. 
Upon her return Mrs. Glenn was sur- 
prised to find in the kitchen stove a good 
fire and the wood-box heaped full of 
wood, and good kindling. Neddie took 
his first cooking lesson when seated at 
the tea-table, and Mrs. Glenn heard the 
whole story. 

-Mother-like, she felt indignant over 
the comments upon her “‘own dear boy,” 
until assured by him that it was ‘“‘some- 
times a good thing to see ourselves as 
others see us.” 

‘You've been a good son to me, Ned, 
and it isn’t strange that I should want 
to shield you from hard things, when 
you are the last of five dear children,” 
said Mrs. Glenn. | 

‘‘A boy’s best friend is his mother. I 
want to keep mine, and will work for 
her, even doing disagreeable things if it 
will save you,” returned Ned, very much 
in earnest.—Ladtes Home Companion. 


Little sins shut out our visions of 
heaven and of God. A tourist tells 
how in Scotland one day he raised his 
glass to get a better view of Ben 
Lomond, and to his surprise did not see 
the mountain at all, but only an expanse 
of green; a leaf ona branch of a tree 
was between his glass and the mountain. 
A little leaf shut out the great morarch 
of the hills. Aye! and even the mist 
from his own breath could have covered 
the glass and produced the same results. 
— Selected, 


_ Be such a man, live such a life, that 
if every. man were such as you, and 


every life a life like yours, this earth 
would be God’s 
Brooks, 


Paradise.—Phillips 


I’m wide awake now, 


BEECHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


The following letter, recently made 


public, written by Beecher to his son 
Herbert when he was just departing on 
his first independent venture in life, 1s 
_well worth repeating from the very fact 
that it was written by the great preacher, 
| not as general counsel, but to apply to 
this particular life of such deep and 


special interest to him. It is advice, 


however, that might well be heeded by 


every young man: 


Brook yn, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1878. 

My Dear Herbert: You are now 
for the first time really launched into 
life for yourself. You go from your 
father’s house, and from all family con- 
nections, to make your own way in the 
world. Itis a good time to make a 
new start, to cast out faults of whose 
evil you have had an experience, and 
to take on habits the want of which you 
have found to be so damaging. 

1. You must not go into debt. Avoid 
debt as you would the devil. Make it 
a fundamental rule. 
nothing. 

2. Make few promises. Religiously 
observe the smallest promise. A man 
who means to keep his promises cannot 
afford to make many. 

3. Be scrupulously careful in all 
statements. Accuracy and perfect frank- 


accurate truth. 

4. When working for others sink 
yourself out of sight, seek their interest. 
Make yourself necessary to those who 
employ you by industry, fidelity and 
scrupulously integrity. Selfishness is 
fatal. | 

5. Hold yourself responsible for a 
higher standard than anybody else ex- 
pects of you. Demand more of your- 
self than anybody expects of you. 
Keep your own standard high. Never 
excuse yourself to yourself. Never pity 
yourself. Bea hard master to yourself, 
but lenient to everybody else. 

6. Concentrate your force on your 
own proper business; do not turn off. 
Be constant, steadfast, persevering. 

7. The art of making one’s fortune is 
to spend nothing; in this country any in- 
telligent and industrious young man may 
become rich if he stops all leaks and is 
not ina hurry. Donot make haste; be 
patient. 

8. Do not speculate or gamble. You 
go. to a land where everybody is ex- 
cited and strives to make money, sud- 
denly, largely, and without working for 
it. They blow soap-bubbles. Steady, 


the safest way. Greediness and haste 
are two devils that destroy thousands 
every year. | 

9. In regardto Mr. B , he is a 
Southern gentleman; he is receiving you 
as a favor to me; do not let him regret it. 

10. I beseech you to correct one fault 
—severe speech of others. Never 
speak evil of any man, no matter what 
the facts may be. Hasty fault-finding 
and severe speech of absent people is 
not honorable, is apt to be unjust and is 
cruel, makes enemies to yourself, and is 
wicked, | 

11. You must remember that you go 
to Mr. B not to learn to manage a 
farm like his. One or two hundred 
acres, not forty thousand, is to be your 
future homestead; but you can learn the 
care of cattle, sheep, the culture of wheat, 
the climate, country, manners and cus- 
toms, and a hundred things that will be 
needful. 

12. If by integrity, industry and well- 
earned success you deserve well of your 
fellow-citizens, they may in years to 
come ask you to accept honors. Do 
not seek them, do not receive them 
while you are young—wait; but when 
you are established you may make your 
father’s name known with honor in halls 
of legislature. Lastly, do not forget 
your father’s and your mother’s God. 
Because you will be largely deprived of 
church privileges you will need all the 
nerve to keep your heart before God. 
But do not despise small churches and 
humble preachers. ‘Mind not small 
things, but condescend to men of low 
estate.” 

Read often the Proverbs, the precepts 
and duties enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment. May your father’s God be with 
you and protect you.u—Henry Ward 
Beecher, 


A QUAINT STATEMENT. 


A number of homely people were 
talking of ‘‘temptation.” The part 
which Satan takes in the believer’s 
temptations came into discussion. Many 
good things were uttered. A quaint 
old pilgrim was appealed to. The old 
man 10se, and said: 

‘Well, my friends, you ask me what 
I think be the best way to deal with 
Satan. I’ll tell ’ee. Now, if you take 
an old pilgrim’s advice, you'll never 
parley with ’en. He ain’t wise, for if 


but he’s very artful, and he’s hed a 
pretty long spell these ’ere six thousand 
years in studying the weak points 0’ 
human natur.’ And so sure as you be- 
gin to parley with ’em he’ll outwit you, 
and throw you. [I'll tell ’ee what I ha’ 
done with he these many years; I never 
speak to’en at all, but just as soon as he 
comes to me I a!lus introduce him to 
his betters.” oe 

“Well done, old man! Thou might- 
est have been taught of the archangel 
himself, for is it not written, “Michael, 
the archangel, when contending with 
the devil he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against’ him a 
railing accusation, but said, ‘The Lord 
rebuke thee’”? .... | 


— 


No debt—cash or | 


ness, no guesswork. Either nothing or 


patient industry is both the surest and. 


he had a bin, he’d a stopped in heaven; | 


Raising the Schoolhouse Flag. 


To-day the birthright of her hopes 
The younger nation sings, 
‘As on the pinions of the light 
The banner lifts its wings. 
To-day the future on us smiles, 
And studious labors cease, 
To set the flag above the school, 
Our fortress wall of peace, 
War bugles old, storm-beating drums, 
And veterans scarred and true, 
And children marching for the States, 
*Mid roses wined with dew, 
Behind ye thrice a hundred years, 
Before a thousand grand, 
What says the past to you to-day, 
O children he land ? 
What are thy legends, O thou flag 
That gladdenest land and sea ? 
What is thy meaning in the air, 
Amid the jubilee ? 
Flag of the sun that glows for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 


Flag of the people, one and all— 
- The peaceful bugles blow and blow 
Across the silver sea; ; 
What is thy meaning in the air ? 
O banner, answer me! 
O my America, whose flag 
We throne amid the sky, 
Beneath whose folds ’tis life to live 
And noblest death to die, 
I hear the peaceful bugle blow 
Across the silver sea, 
And bless my God my palace stands 
A cottage home in thee! 
So speak the voices of the Past, — 
Ye children of the land, 
Behind us thrice an hundred year, 
Before a thousand grand, 
Such are the legends of yon flag 
That gladdens land and sea, 
Such is the Hand that scrolls the air 
This day of jubilee. 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 


Hail! flag of Liberty! all hail! 
Hail, glorious years to come! 


—Hezekiah Butterworth, in Youth’s Comp anton 


GLEANINGS. 


Pray and do as much as you can, and 
do not attempt to do more, or you will 
soon do nothing. 

Let us be content in work to do the 
thing we can and not presume to fret 
because it is little. 

What God wants is not “services,” 
but service. A Christian life is the 
best argument for Christ. | 


A friend sharing my sorrow takes 


makes it double.—Zaylor. 

A holy life has a voice. It speaks 
when the tongue is silent, and is either 
a constant attraction or a continual re- 
proof.—Hin ‘on. 

If a man is faithful to truth, truth 
will be faithful to him. He need have 
no fears. His success is a question of 
time.—Prof. Phelps. 


How much trouble he avoids who 
does not look to see what his neighbor 
says or does or thinks, but only to what 
he does himself, that it may be just and 
pure !—Marcus Aurelius, 


You may lose a great deal for Chvist, 
but you will never lose anything dy 
Christ. You may lose for time, but you 
will gain for eternity ; the loss is tran- 
sient, but the gain is everlasting. 


Love cannot be hid any more than 
light, and least of all when it shines 
forth in action, when ye exercise your- 
selves in the labor of love, in benefi- 
cence of every kind.— John Wesley. 


It is poor relief from sorrow to fly to 
the distractions of the world; as well 
might a lost and wearied bird, suspend- 
ed over the abyss of the tempestuous 
ocean, seek a_ resting place on_ its 
topmost wave, as a child of sorrow seek 
a place of repose amid the bustling 
cares and intoxicating pleasures of earth 
and time —Dr. Spring. | 

Oh, for the spirit which is conten 
with nothing less nor lower than the 
highest help. To turn in temptation 
directly to the power of God; to cry 
out in sorrow for God’s company ; to 
be satisfied in doubt with nothing short 
of the assurance that God gives; to 
know that there is no real escape from 
sin except in being made holy by God’s 
holiness—these are what make a man’s 
complete salvation. It is your privilege 
and mine, as children of God, to be 
satisfied with no help but the help of 
the Highest.—PAdlips Brooks. 

It is safe to say that the cases in 
which a college education unfits a man 


| for business are so few and far between 


as to deserve no consideration compar- 
ed to the inestimable benefits which 
such an education really brings to all 
who are willing to profit by their early 
training. No one will attempt to assert 
that a college course will transform a 
born fool into a sound business man, 


it will transform a born business man 
into afool. The training in a collegiate 
course is largely mental, and its aim is 
primarily to teach students to think for 
themselves.—Boston Advertiser. 


The minister who attempts to deal 
with the doubts of scientific men must 
‘know what he is talking about. If he 
has no clear and accurate conception, 
for instance, of the theory of evolution, 
let him never attempt to discuss it in 
the pulpit; but rather let him confine 
his preaching to the building up of 
character. The same may be said of 
social questiors. Tu dogmatize in the 
pulpit upon the relation of capital and 
labor, without any adequate knowledge 
of the subject, leads the preacher into 
the commission of blunders that can 
only impzir his spiritual influence. Th- 


and man, of fidelity in the discharge of 
duty, and the responsibility attaching to 
wealth, cannot, however, be too earnest- 
ly insisted upon'in the pulpit —C/z7s- 
| 


Live on without envy. | 


Flag of the school that stands for all, 


Flag of the school that stands for all— 


away half ils weight ; sharing my joy he | 


but it is equally absurd to intimate that 


great principles of justice between man | 


gotiated. 


DENNETT’S 


Surpassing Coffee 


AND 


Continental 
Lunch House, 


161 Market St., - San Francisco 


NEW YORK : 
25 Park Row. : 
140 Eas: Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 
BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
120 Fulton Street. 
593 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
305 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty four 
hours for Sunday. Popular rates. Quick 
service. Coffee of equal merit very scarce. 
The Christian public are our best customers. 
ne: wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 
| Sale. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and _ Toilet 
Foaps. Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 


| fact, for anything valuable it has no equal, 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already \ 


\_ WANUFACTURERS GF ALL SIZES OF 


FOSTER 


DEALERS IN CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
Sole Agents For 


DIA Mon 


In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


SAN FRANOISOO, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., S. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 
to order. 


_ stock, manufactured 
ePwPURE LZ, 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branow Store: 2012 Mission St., 
Near Sixteenth. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESA?™.E AND BETAIL DEALEB 


COA 


Ov” Hotele, Restaurants, Families and O/- 
fices supplied at the lowest ma.ket rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Trelephone No. 13CG7. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


OLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
“ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM MATION, 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE 


A particleis applied 
into each nostril, anc HAY -F EVE 
is agr-eable. Price 5Uc at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. . 


TARRKH 


JOHN F. LYONS, | 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


And Commissioner of Deeds for all the States 
7 and Territories. 


OrFIcE: 607 Mont St. 
RESIDENCE: 1413 Polk 8St., between Pine 
and California. | 
@@- Acknowledgments and depositions 
taken at time, day or night. Loans ne- 
eal estate bought and sold, and 


legal documents carefully wn. 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


26 & 28 California Street, 


125 Turk Street, - 


at 9a. mw. and 7 


-~DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
~COMPAN Y. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOFP, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO, 
ov Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


DONALD 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 
Seated Ulcers of 4Q years 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 


Price $1.50. 
Druggist in the United States 


and Canada. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE. 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Diréctors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tabbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Streat, 
San FRASOISOO. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


MARKET STREET 
San FRanorsco, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marou 21, 1887. 


1912 


DrrEroTrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbo 
Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. 


every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken _ root. 


Sold by every 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
1,000,000 
JAMES K. WILSON........... ... President 
J. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8, HUTOHINSON............ ... Manager 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4At- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write to ey SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D G@ 


S 
= 


A pamphlet of information and ab- 
mm Stract of the laws, showing How to If 


Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, sent free. 
Address MUNN & C iff 
= 361 Broadway, 
New York. 


AMERIGAN EXCHANGE HOTEL? 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California. ) 


The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the City. Board and room, $1 

$1.25 and $1.50 per see Hot and cold baths. 
free. None but most obli ing white lator 
employed. Freecoach to and from the Hotel. 


wm. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER ory Homaoparzy,) 
San Francisee 
Usually at home 


Offiee Hours: 1 to4 P.M. 
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times found in them. 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 8, 1891.] 


THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL- 


WMliscellamny. 


The Divine Humanity. 


‘*This Golden One, 
This spotless, stainless, sinless, blameless Christ, 
Whom none did once convince of one small 

severance. 

From perfectness; nor ever shall! so strong 
The elements obey Him; so divine | 
The devils worshiped; so with virtue charged 
The touch of Him was health; so masterful 
‘The dead came back upon His call; so mild 
The children clustered at His knee, 
And nestled trustful locks on that kind breast, 
Which leans to-day on God’s !” 


—‘*The Light of the World.” 


Where Hast Thou Gleaned To-day ? 


Ruth ti: 19. 


What have I learned where’er I’ve been, 

From all I’ve heard, from all I’ve seen ? 

What know I more that’s worth the knowing ? 
What have I done that’s worth the doing ? 
What have I sought that [ should shun ? 


What duties have I left undone ? 
— Selected. 


MACARONIC POETRY. 


Macaronic poetry is not necessarily 
burlesque in its character. The bur- 
lesque 1s rather a modern invention, anda 
sort of deterioration from its originally 
classic nature. The immortal Shake- 
speare gives us an illustration in Zhe 
Taming of the Shrew: 


‘* Affection is not rated from the heart; 
If love have touch’d you, naught remains but 
Redime te captum quam queas minimo.” 


Byron also has an instance in his fa- 
mous song “Maid of Athens,” and 
Longfellow in his ‘‘Death of the Old 
Year,” and his ‘‘Blind Bartimeus.” Such 
dignified names as Drummond, Geddes, 
Skelton, and the Scotch Dunbar, appear 
as authors of this kind of verse, and 
poets of the Elizabethan age madea 
charming diversion of it. We find Dean 
Swift and Dr. Sheridan writing to each 
other in macaronic verse, one of the 
witty dean’s effusions being the following 
lin€s : 


** Mollis abuti, 
Has an acutl; 
No lasso finis 
Molli divinis, ’ | 

A boy with a moderate stock of Latin 
can decipher this verse. Dr. Johnson’s 
epitaph on his cat was, ‘Mi-cat inter 
omnes.” The readers of Sir Walter 
Scott will recall the learned Dominie 
Sampson’s interview with Meg Merrilies: 
‘“Sceleratissima, which means Mrs. Mar- 
garet; conjuro te, that is, I] thank you 
heartily; exorciso te, that is, I have 
dined.” 

An Oxford student was asked the 
question ‘‘Are you sick?” to which he 
replied, ‘‘Sic sum”; and a gentleman 
who helped his friend to a potato, asking 
if it was mealy, received the reply, ‘‘It 
could not be melior.” Dr. Holmes has 
invented a sort of macaronic poetry of 
his own, which can be found in his de- 
lightful beok, Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” Epitaphs are not in- 
frequently quaint and curious, and 
specimens of macaronic verse are some- 
In Northallerton 
Church-yard, England, is this macar- 


onic: 


‘* Hic jacet Walter Gun, 

Sometime landlord of the Sun, 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 

He drank hard upon Friday, 

‘That being a high day, 

Took his bed and went dead upon Sunday!” 

An old nursery ballad, too long to 
quote here, attributed to Skelton, who 
was Poetlaureate about the end of the 
fifteenth century, is admirable in its exe- 
cution and wit. 
contains an excellent macaronic dlia- 
logue. In modern times macaronic 
poetry seems to be confined to the bur- 
lesque; for instance: 


‘* Parvus Jacobus Horner 
Sedebat in corner, 
Edens a Christmas pie; 
Inseruit thumb 3 
Extraherit plum, 
Clamans, quid sharp puer am I,” 


Small boys and girls who are reading 
Latin fables will no doubt rejoice to see 
little Jack Horner so Latinized. 

Again : 

** Parvula Bo-peep 

Amisit her sheep, 
Et nescit where to find ’em; — 
Desere alone 


Et venient home, 
Cum omnibus caudis behind ’em.” 


And a famous macaronic verse is call- 
ed “Very Felis-itous,” viz. : 
‘* Felis sedit by a hole, 
Intente she, cum omni soul; 
Prendere rats, 
Mice cucurrerunt trans the floor, 
In numero duo, tres, or more; 
Obliti cats.”’ 

There are macaronics of letters as 
well as dialects, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury has deserted the classic form of this 
famous verse, which filled up the leisure 
moments of our ancestors, to sport with 
burlesques and ingenious arrangements 
of letters. The celebrated Dr. Whewell, 
who was called at Cambridge ‘Billy 
Whistle,” because it was so much easier 
to whistle his name than to pronounce 
it, wrote a very ingenious rhyme of ci- 
phers ina young lady’s album, which 
has puzzled old heads, but nevertheless, 
it is not beyond the ability of a thought- 
ful boy to unravel. It is short, and may 
be given here: 

‘Uoao, but lou; 
O onoo, but OO me; 
O let not my 0 ao go; 
But give 0 0, Io u so!” 
which, being deciphered, is this: 
‘¢ You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for you; 

O sigh for no cipher, but O sigh for me; 

O let not my sigh for a cipher go; 

But give sigh for sigh, for I sigh for you so 

It is said to have been one of Victor 
Hugo’s amusements to write macaronics 
of French and English. The Germans 
are very fond of it, as many of the stu- 
_dent songs prove; and in the days when 
Italy attracted students from all parts of 


Loves Labor’s Lost) 


the world to her universities, the writing 
of macaronic verse was a prevalent fash- 
ion, It was in the famous Propaganda 
that Cardinal Mezzofanti, whom Byron 
called the ‘‘Braireus of languages,” was 
tested in his. knowledge of all the dia- 
lects and languages spoken by the thou- 
sands of students attending this famous 
university. Concealed among the shrub- 
bery of the beautiful grounds which en- 
vironed the buildings, these speakers of 
various tongues stepped out of their re- 
tirement as the famous linguist passed 
along, each student accosting the Car- 
dinal in his own (the speaker’s) mother 
tongue, and engaging him in conversa- 
tion. Mezzofanti was quite equal to the 
test, conversing with each student in his 
own language. Such a master of tongues 
might have produced volumes of mac- 
aronic verse, one would infer, but his 
wonderful attainments were never dis- 
played in macaronic poetry.—Harper s 


Young People. 


COMMERCE OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


The trade of Central Africa is, so far, 
a poor affair. Its total value, imports 
and exports combined, does not amount 
to more than ninety millions sterling. 
Of this only fifteen millions can be 
credited to Central Africa; thal is, to 
about two-thirds of the whole continent. 
The total exports from all this area do 
not exceed in value eight millions ster- 
ling. What a wretched state of things 
this is for an old continent like Africa, 
may be realized when it is remembered 
that the annual export of mineral oil 
alone from the United States comes to 
more than this, while Egypt exports cot- 
ton to about the same value. ‘The truth 
is, Central Africa has nothing but her 
natural animal and vegetable products 
to offer to the trader, and in tropical 
countries these can never be of much 
value commercially. Thus the only 
commercial exhibit in the African Ex- 
hibition ‘is ivory, and the value of ivory 
aS an export from all Africa does not 
amount to more than a million annual- 
ly. By and by even that will cease, for 
the elephant is going the way of the 
megatherium, the dodo, and the mam- 
moth. North and South Africa have 
prospered mainly because the white 
settlers therein have cultivated the soil 
and reared cattle and sheep, and work- 
ed the minerals; and Central Africa will 
rise in commercial value only when the 
natives have learned from white men 
not merely to make the most of their 
ivory and their gums and their woods, 
and other natural products. but also to 
clear the ground of its rank vegetation 
and to plant such crops and rear such 
animals as will be useful in the com- 
merce of the world. ‘This will take 
much patience and time and trouble; 
meanwhile the chartered companies and 
other European organizations will, in 
their own interests, and, it is to be hoped, 
it the interests of the natives, make the 


best use of what nature has provided of 
commercial value.—Selec/ed. 


SIR JOHN MACDONALD AND DiIs- 
RAELI. 


Indeed, the general impression of Sir 
John Macdonald and his career is mnch 
like that of the character and career of 
Lord Beaconsfield, whom he was said 
strongly personally to resemble. It was 
that of a clever, shifty, unscrupulous 
politician. | 
But in both men the personal char 
was great. Even the audacity of Dis- 
raeli—his “cheek,” of which Froude, 
his latest biographer, gives some amus- 
ing illustrations--was very pleasing to 
many minds. It is a popular philoso- 
phy of life that a man must not be 
Squeamish in a wicked world, but make 
people take him at his own valuation. 
To be upright is, in this view, to be 
goody-goody, and strict honesty is a 
Sunday-school virtue. Both in Lord 
Beaconsfield and Sir John Macdonald 
the immediate success of their careers 
—a success achieved by adroit doubling 
—was very dazzling, but in both it was 
only a brilliant makeshift. : 
Statesmanship, we are told, is con- 
formity to circumstances, not to princi- 
ples. It deals with adjustments and 
compromises. Doubtless, in things that 
can be compromised. But Froude ad- 
mits that nothing at which Disraeli aim- 
ed was acheived except his own renown. 
Is it not also felt, now that Sir John is 
gone, that nothing will survive except 
his name? He was true to the empire, 
says Lord Salisbury. But as he dies, is 
it not the universal feeling that the im- 
perial bond is more relaxed than ever? 
However that may be, it is certain that 
he leaves no successor, and that in 
Canada his name will long survive. 


To grow old gracefully is a most beau- 
tiful thing. We have known many old 
people who increased in forbearance, 
gentleness, hopefulness, as they neared 
the end of their pilgrimage. This is as 
it should be. ‘‘The path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” But, 
on the other hand, we have known many 
who became selfish, narrow, distrustful, 
and morose. Sad, indeed, is it to see a 
man of three score out of whose heart 
all the finer graces have vanished, and 
who has come under the dominion of 
his most malevolent passions. Let old 
people beware !—lVashville Christian 
Advocate. 


It is said that a certain translator 
said of the Scripture: “Now we are the 
sons of God.” “It is too much—put it 
servants.” But it is sons, and, if this 
were not sufficient to express God’s love, 
it is added, “it doth not yet appear 


what we shall be.” ‘‘We shall be like 
him”; is not that enough to fill all our 
Capacity and satisfy our longings? 


DR. LOWELL SMITH. — 


From the Friend we learn that Rev. 
Dr. Lowell Smith, who died in Hono- 
lulu May 8th, in his 89th year, was the 
very last survivor from the earlier band 
of missionar’es. 

“Fis thin and aged form, still active, 
has until now been daily familiar to the 
streets of Honolulu, as he drove about | 
in his unwearied ministrations to the 
sick among the natives. Indeed, for 
fifty-five years no man has been more 
constantly known in this city. Dr. 
Smith’s death was probably somewhat 
hastened by overwork a week before, 
when he made his last rounds. The 


‘consequent labor somewhat overcame 


him, and doubtless hastened the failure 
of vital powers. There was no special 
illness or pain. He rose and dressed 
himself daily, with a little help on 
Thursday morning. The last day was 
spent mostly upon the ‘couch. In the 
afternoon his mind wandered somewhat. 
He believed himself surrounded by na- 
tive parents whose infants he was bap- 
tizing. As he administered the ordin- 
ance, he stumbled about the children’s 
names. Like himself, always pushing 
ahead, he broke through the perplexity, 
emphatically protesting to the parents, 
‘I cannot bring these children up for 
Christ. It is you, their parents, who 
must teach them the ways of the Lord, 
and lead them to fol’ow him. I can 
Only baptize them into his name.’ He | 
then wandered off into prayer, repeating 
many words of Scripture to himself, as 
was he wont. | 
‘“Towell Smith came from the old 
Puritan stock of New England. He 
was born in Heath, Mass., November 
27th, 1802. His public profession of 
faith in Christ was made in 1823. In 
1829 he graduated from Williams Col- 
lege, and in 1832 from Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary. There in central New 
York, he caught the intense revival spirit 
spread by Charles G. Finney’s wonder- 
ful preaching. 

“Finding a helpmate of like purpose 
and joyful consecration with himself, one 
of most blessed memory in Honolulu, 
he was married October 2,'1832, to Miss 
Abba W. Tenney. November 2tst, they 
embarked at New Haven, on the J/en- 
for, in company with Rev. B. W. and 
Mrs. Parker. This was the fifth rein- 
forcement sent out tothe Hawaiian Mis- 
sion, thirteen years after the pioneers. 
They arrived at Honolulu May 1, 1833. 
“Tf we were to specify that trait of 
Father Smith which impressed us most, 
it would be his pure, simple, single- 
heartedness. He did not seem to rea- 
son much about benevolence or ‘altru- 
ism.’ He simply went straight forward, 
doing all the good in sight. With him, 
the way to doa thing was to do it, not 
to stop and ponder much about it. He 
seemed to think little about his own sal- 
vation, but to toil much to save other 
people. He was full of prayer, leaning | 
wholly upon God. His family often 


heard his low tones in the night talking 


with his God, and supplicating mercies 
for many people. His life was a blessed 
and holy life, and his departure a bless- 
ed and sacred ushering into the rapture 
of God’s presence. How many thou- 
sands of chosen Hawaiians have wel. 
comed him there, whom he taught and 
led in the way to heaven! Dr. Smith 
was the last survivor of the old mission- 
ary pastors of the thirties.” 


NOT A CANDIDATE. 


Senator Vance, of North Carolina, 
unquestionably the champion story-teller 
of the Senate, has a broad stripe of Cal- 
vinism down his back, though he is not 
a communicant in the Church. It is 
told of him that riding along in Bun- 
combe county one day he overtook a 
venerable darkey, with whom he thought 
to have “‘a little fun.” 

‘‘Uncle,” said the Governor, ‘“‘are you 
going to church ?” 

“No, sah, not edzactly—I’m gwine 
back from church.” | 

“You're a Baptist, I reckon—now, 
ain’t you ” 

“No, sah, I ain’t no Baptist. De 
most of de brederen and sisters about 
here has been under de water.” 

“A Methodist, then ?” 

“Oh, no, sah, I ain’t no Mefodist, 
nudder.” 

“A Campbellite ? ” 

“No, sah, I can’t errogate to myself 
de Campbellite way of thinkin’.” 

‘Well, what is the name of goodness 
are you, then?” rejoined the Governor, 
remembering the narrow range of choice 
in religions among North Carolina ne- 
groes.” 

‘Well, de fac’ is, sah, my old marster 
was a Herruld of de Cross in de Pres- 
byterian Church; and I was fotch up in 
dat faith.” 

“What! You don’t mean it? 
that is my Church ” 

The negro making no comment on 
this announcement, Governor Vance 
went at him again : 

‘And do you believe in all of the 
Presbyterian creed ?” 

“Ves, sir, dat I does.” 

“Do you believe in the doctrine of 
predestination ?” 

“TJ dunno dat I recognize de name, 


sah.”’ 

“Why, do you believe that if a man 
is elected to be saved he will be saved, 
and that if he is elected to be damned 
he will be damned?” | 

“Oh, yes, boss, I believe dat. It’s 
gospel talk, dat is.” 


Why, 


ception and from opera to dinner. 


DON’T WORRY. 


To regain or recover health, persons 
should be relieved from anxiety concern- 
ing diseases. ‘The mind has power over 
the body. Fora person to think that 
he has a disease will often produce that 
disease. This we see effected when the 
mind is intensely concentrated on the 
disease of another. It is found in the 
hospitals that the physicians and sur- 
geons who make a specialty of a certain 
disease are liable to die of it themselves; 
and the mental power is so strong that 
people sometimes die of diseases which 
they only have in imagination. We have 
seen persons sea-sick, in anticipation of 
a voyage, before reaching the vessel. We 
have known a person to die of cancer of 
the stomach when he had no cancer or 
any disease. A man blindfolded and 
slightly pricked in the arm _ has fainted 
and died from believing that he was 
bleeding to death. Therefore, persons 
in health and desiring to continue so, 
should at all times be cheerful and 
happy, and those who are sick should 
have their attention drawn as much as 
possible from themselves. It is by their 
faith that men are saved, and also by 
their faith they die. If a man wills not 
to die he can often live in spite of dis- | 
ease ; and if he has little or no attraction 
to live, he will slip away as easily asa 
child falls asleep.— Journal of Health. 


HOW TO BRING UP CHILDREN. 


‘Well, now, take my case. Do you 
believe that I am elected to be saved?” 

The old man struggled for a moment 
with his desire to be respectful and 
polite, and then shook his head dubi- 
ously. | 

‘Come, now, answer my question,” 
pressed the Governor. “What do you 

‘‘Well—I tell you what ’tis, Mars 
Zeb; Ise been libin’ in dis hyah world 
nigh on sixty years, and I nebber yit 
hyard of any man bein’ elected ’doubt 
he was a candidate."—-Vew York Trib- 
une, 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 


Let me tell you of the origin of ‘The 
Marseillaise,” though some of you may 
already have heard the story. France 
was in danger; her people were called to 
arms, and they responded nobly. In 
the house of the Mayor of Strasburg a 
friendly dinner was going on, at which 
men swore to die for liberty against the 
allied kings of Europe. Some one 
spoke of those heroic songs that stimu- 
late the ardor of the soldier, and lament- 
ed because France had not one such. 
Rouget de Lisle, an officer of engineers, 
was at the table ; it was known that he 
dabbled at poetry and music, and the 
mayor asked him to compose a new 
march for his fellows. He set about the 
work immediately. The night was su- 
perb; he took down his violin, played 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Js an effective remedy, as numerous testimo- 
 pials conclusively prove. two years 
1 was a constant sufferer from dyspepsia 
and liver complaint. I doctored a long 
time and the medicines prescribed, in nearly 
every case, only aggravated the disease, 
An apothecary advised me to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. I did so, and was cured 
at a cost of $5. Since that time it has 
been my family medicine, and sickness has 
become a stranger to our household. [ 
believe it to be the best medicine on earth.” 
—P., F. McNulty, Hackman, 29 Summer st., 
Lowell, Mass. 


FOR DEBILITY, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a certain cure, when the complaint origi- — 
nates in impoverished blood. “I was a 
great sufferer from a low condition of the 
blood and general debility, becoming finally, 
so reduced that I was unfit for work. Noth- 
ing that I did for the complaint helped me 
so much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles 
of which restored me to health and strength. 
I take every opportunity to recommend this 
medicine in similar cases.” — C. Evick, 14 E, 
Main st., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR ERUPTIONS 


And all disorders originating in impurity of 
the blood, such as boils, carbuncles, pimples, 
blotches, salt-rheum, scald-head, scrofulous 
sores, and the like, take only 


| 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY | 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Massa, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


and sung. Air and words came both at 
the same time; the subject transported 
him. It was as if the soul of Za Patrie 
were passing into his own, as if through 
his mouth liberty was uttering her en- 
thusiasm and her generous anger. He 
wrote, he sang, he improvised, but it was 
the soul of France that dictated. In the 
morning six verses were completed, and, 
vibrating with patriotic excitement, he 
read the ‘‘ War Song of the Army of 
the Rhine” — its first title—to his friends, 
who became electrified by the manly ac- 
cents. —The new hymn was sent to Luck- 
ner, commander of the army of the 
Rhine, who distributed manuscripts of 
it throughout Alsace, and it was execut- 
ed on the public square of Strasburg. 
Thence it traveled over France, and 
south to Marseilles, which town told it 
to her volunteers, and they sang it when 
they entered Paris on August 10, 1729, 
and took the Tuilleries. That was how 
it got the name that will cling to 1t for- 
ever. It was played in the army, and 
generals said it was worth 10,000 men. 
Copies of ‘‘ The Marseillaise” were or- 
dered when requisitions were made out 
for weapons, The aristocratic captain 
was desolate at having contributed the 
part which * The Marseillaise ” had tak- 
en in overthrowing the monarchy, for he 
never intended his hymn should be a 
republican anthem. Later on, when 
proscribed as a royalist, he was fleeing 
over the Alps, and heard its strains. 


We spent an afternoon and evening 
recently at a suburban home near St. 
Louis. It was the new house, just com- 
pleted, of an honored friend. So beau- 
tiful was the arrangement of the build- 
ing, the spacious grounds, the garden 
and the entire arrangement of everything 
that we felt a glad thrill of joy as we left 
them in their well-deserved abode. But 
what struck us the most forcibly was the 
baby of the house, a sweet little fellow, 
the only child of their youngest daugh- 
ter, who is. home on a month’s visit. 
** How do you manage to have the baby 
so perfectly healthy and so charmingly 
quiet, seemingly no trouble to any one?” 
*‘T have brought him up by rule,” said 
the bright, glad mother. ‘‘He is now 
six months old and he has never had to 
be nursed to sleep. I give him his milk 
at stated intervals, once in three hours, 
in the day, but not at all in the night. 
He has never tasted other food than 
milk, and has never been sick an hour. 
The most simple medicinal remedy has | 
never passed his lips.” We have always 
believed if babies could be treated ra- 
tionally they would never be sick.— Sz. 
Louis Magazine. 


HE WILL COME. 


Jesus has pledged his word to meet 
you when you come to the point of 
death. He has said, ‘‘I will come again, 
and receive you unto my myself; that 
when I am there ye may be also.” 


‘the Corner Stone of a Nation.”— 
wongfeliow. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famous *‘ Plymouth 
lock,”’ or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrim-land? 

Would you dv this in picture and story, send for 
cone of the following books: 

Glimpses of Pilgrim Plymouth.—Forty- 
cight views in Photo-Gravure from photograp 
and paintings, with descriptive text, showing the 
Plymouth of 1620 and the Plymouth of today. 
Price by mail, $1.50. Reduced size, thirty-four 
views, 50 cents. 

_ Sketches about Plymouth.—Etehings by 
W. H. W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. Size, 10x12. 


$2.50. 

Pilgrim Plymouth, — Sixteen Indotype 
views, With deserighive text. Size, 10x13. Cloth 
a gilt, $4.50. Same, in handsome seal bind- 
ing, $7.50. 

Standish of Standish,” by Jane G. Austin. 
The story of the Pilgrims; deeply interesting, his- 
toricaily accurate; cloth binding. $1.25. 

Little Pilgrims at Plymouth.—By L. B. 
Humphrey. e Pilgrim story told for children, 
linely illustrated; cloth. $1.25. 

Plymouth Rock Paper Weights.— 
Models of the famous Rock, two sizes; by mail 
35 and 50 cents each. 

Gov. Carver's Chair.— Models of the Chair 
brought in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

Photographs of Plymouth Rock, 
Pilgrim Hall, National Monument to the Pilgrims, 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 
Extra fine views, 514x814, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free. 

Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 

Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

_ We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. 

Agents wanted. 


A. S. BURBANE, 
Pilgrim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 


‘‘ What is that hymn called?” he asked 
his guide. The peasant replied: ‘‘ The 
Marseillaise,” and it was thus he first 
learned the name of his own great com- 
position. —Chicago Herald. 


When human skill has exhausted its 
resources, when hope dies out of the 
eyes of your friends, when love is weep- 
ing in secret—he will come. And 
when the death darkness is gathering 
and you can see no face and hear no 
whisper, and feel no touch of mortal 
hand any more; and when you cannot 
speak, or look,- or lift your hand to 
make on this side the veil one _ sign, or 


A LIFE WASTED. 


About thirty years years ago a gentle- 
man from New York, who was travelling 
in the South, met a young girl of great 
beauty and wealth and married her. | breathe one prayer more—he will come 
They returned to New York, and plung-|then. There isno need to pray. He 
ed into a mad whirl of gayety. The | will answer all your prayers in one vast 
young wife had been a gentle, thoughtful | donation, and, before you are aware, 
girl, anxious to help all suffering and | the ‘‘point of death” will become to you 
want, and to serve her God faithfully; |the gate of life forevermore.—Dr. 
but, as Mrs. L , she had troops of | Raleigh, 

flatterers. Her beauty and dresses were | — 
described in the society journals; her 
bon mots flew from mouth to mouth ; her 
equipage was one of the most attractive 
in the park. Ina few months she was 
intoxicated with admiration. She and 
her husband flitted from New York to 
Newport, from London to Paris, with no 
object but enjoyment. ‘There were oth- 
er men and women of their class who 
had some other worthier pursuit—litera- 
ture, or art, or the elevation of the poor 
classes—but L and his wife lived 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bret. Bush & - SAN FRANOISOC 
solely for amusement. They dressed, | “A#G@#ST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


danzed, flirted, hurried from ball to re- |. TO CHOOSE FROM. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES. 


Young girls looked at Mrs. L—— with 
fervent admiration, perhaps with envy, 
as the foremost leader of society. About 
ten years ago she was returning alone 
from California, when an accident oc- 
curred on the railroad train in which she 
was a passenger, and she received a fa- 
tal internal injury. She was carried in- 
to a wayside station, and there, attended 
only by a physician from a neighboring 
village, she died. 


— 


Branch Store 1214 Market Street, 


above Taylor, 


Field Seminary 


1825 TELEGRAPH .AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding fchool for Young Ladies. 


“An Easy Sotution.—The JVorth- 
western Mechanic is responsible for the 
following: A man who wanted to learn 
what profession he would have his son 
enter, put him in a room with a Bible, 
an apple, and a dollar bill. If he found 
him, when he returned, reading the Bi- 
ble, he would make a clergyman out of 
him; if eating the apple, a farmer; and 
if interested in the dollar bill, a banker. | ywrayehmaker an d, Jeweler 


When he did return, he found the boy 
sitting on the Bible, with the dollar bill 0. * ee 


in his pocket, and the apple almost de-| Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1. 


voured. He made a politician of him. | All work warranted. Fine watch and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


STREET, POWELL AND 


TUDENTS prepared for college. The 
nineteenth year will begin August 4, 1890. | 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


W. A. HAMMOND, 


It is a great thing to love Christ so 
dearly as to be “ready to be bound and 


MONTGOMERY AVE. 


to die” for him, but it is often a thing 
eat to be ready to take up our | Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 
lain tubs. Water pumped from the only 


daily cross and to live for him. — _/. ohn athigh tide, and changed daily. Everything 
Caird. new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


The 


THE DAVIS 
Automatic 
 Ink-Stand. 


PUREINK, ALWAYS CLEAN 
1 ADN FRESH. 
Most Economical Stand in the 
Wor'd. 
Because, in the open Stand evaporation and 


waste is about ninety per cent.; while in the 
DAVIS AUTOMATIC the ink, after springing up 
and inking the pen, returns to the reservoir, 
where it is kept perfectly air-tight, thus prevent- 
ing all evaporation and waste, and preserving the 
ink as bright, clean and pure as when first putin 


the stand. 

‘It is the most convenient stand, because it is al- 
ways ready for use; has no cover to be opened 
and closed: requires filling and cleaning only at 


long intervals; automatically inks the pen to the 


proper height; prevents taking up surplus ink, 


that must otherwise be scraped or thrown off to 


prevent blotting; your fingers are clean; it never 
gets dust or lint on your pen; the ink rising from 
the center of the fluid, you are never bothered 
with scum from the top or sediment from the 
bottom, and the ink will not spill if the stand is 
overturned. 
STUDY THIS COMPARATIVE STATEMENT : 
Ink to fill Open Stank holding one ounce, 
once each week, and one ounce to replen- 
ish same during week, at 75ceuts per quart, 
costs for one year - - 
Ink to fill one DAVIS AUTOMATIC INK- 
STAND, four times per year, at 75 cents per 
quart, costs for one year 


Net profit in saving of ink yearly on each 
stand (over 100 per cent. yearly on investm’t)$2 73 


Introductory Prices: Single stand, $2.50; 6 for 
$13.50; 12 for $25. 


G. G. WICKSON & CoO., 


San Francisco: 3 and 5 Front Street. 
Los ANGEL¥S: 346 N. Main Street. 


PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDEB®B’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com: 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FURNITURE. 


m™ Assembly Chairs 
Schoel & Office 


FURNITURE 


ANDREWS’ 
FOLDING -:- BED 
C.F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco: Union Club Building. Post 
and Stockton Streets. 


Portland, Or.: 229 Second Street. 
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THE PACIFIC: San FRANCISCO, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Last Tuesday evening and all day 

Wednesday a Sunday-school institute 
was held at the Forest Grove church un- 
der the management of Rev. Charles 
H. Curtis. There was one session Tues- 
day evening and three sessions on Wed- 
nesday. The meeting wasa good and 
profitable one, though the representa- 
tion from the valley schools was not as 
large as it ought to have been. The 
local attendance was real good, 200 per- 
sons being present at some. of the ses- 
sions. 
At the meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of Oregon, held in Salem in 
June, 1890, a committee of twelve was 
appointed to take all needed steps to 
establish a Congregational college in 
Oregon, and its composition was as fol- 
lows: H. A. Shorey, Portland ; Prof. 
W.N. Hull, Corvallis; B. S. Hunting- 
ton, The Dalles; Albert Brownell, Albany; 
Prof. G. H. Collier, Engene; 1. A. Ma- 
crum, Forest Grove ; D. B. Gray, Napo- 
leon Davis, Salem; James Steel, Port- 
land; W. H. Morrow, East Portland ; 
Rey. George C. Hall, Astoria; Rev. 
George J. Webster, Ashland. A short 
time after their appointment the com- 
mittee met and sub-committees appoint- 
ed for various details of the work in 
hand. Frank M. Warren of Portland 
was added to the committee in lieu of 
Professor Hull, who had removed from 
the State. During the past week the 
committee met again. There were pres- 
ent I. A. Macrum, Albert Brownell, D. 
B. Gray, Napoleon Davis, W. H. Mor- 
row, James Steel, Frank M. Warren, B. 
S. Huntington and H. A. Shorey. Re- 
ports from the various sub-committees 
were made, showing what had been done, 
and the matters presented were fully dis- 
cussed, after which it was unanimously 
voted that the instructions of the State 
Association should be carried out, and 
the necessary steps taken to establish a 
Congregational college in Oregon. <Ac- 
cordingly, H. A. Shorey, James Steel 
and W. H. Morrow were appointed a 
committee to receive propositions from 
the various parts of the State for a col- 
lege location. From information in 
hand it is thought by the committee that 
arrangements can be made to open the 
college in September next. 

The Young People’s Society of the 
East Portland church gave an entertain- 
ment at the mission station at Fernwood 
on June 24th, which netted a goodly 
sum for carrying on their useful work at 
the point named. In this church to- 
night there will be interesting missionary 
services, under direction of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, the President of 
which will read a paper on the “Early 
History of Oregon.” Mrs. E. S. Wil- 
liams and Superintendent Clapp will 
make addresses. 

H. A. Shorey supplied the pulpit at 
Tualatin last Sunday. 

Noel H. Jacks had charge of the 
services at the Vancouver Congregation- 
al church last Sunday. This church 
will have a pastor in a short time, Rev. 
Elmer E. Smiley, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
having been called. Mr. Smiley is a 
graduate of Yale. He will bring a 
bride with him, having been married on 
June 17th. It is expected that he will 
begin his work two weeks from to-day. 


Rev. H. C. Wise has returned to his 
work from California. He held services 
at St. Helen’s last Sunday. He has a 
large and important field. If the way 
was open to sustain at least two good 
helpers in his district, say for one year, 
it is believed that within that time they 
would become almost, if not quite, self- 
supporting. He has six ormore preach- 
ing stations, and as a rule speaks three 
times every Sunday. Mrs. Shattuck, a 
daughter of Rev. A. L. Rankin, with 
her husband and daughter, are efficient 
helpers at Scappoose. 

Rev. Isaac G. Gordan, formerly of 
Scappoose, but recently of Toledo, Wash- 
ington, just returned from a visit to Vir- 
ginia. Ina short time he expects to re- 
turn to that State toremain permanently. 

Communion service was observed at 
Plymouth and East Portland churches to- 
day. One person united with the for- 
mer and three the latter, all by letter. 


A dreadfully sad accident occurred at 
Salem last Sunday morning or some time 
during the night. Mrs. I. N. Gilbert, 
the oldest living member of the Congre- 
gational church at that place, was found 
dead at the foot of the stairs leading to 
her chamber. Her neck was broken, 
and it is the belief of friends that she 
arose in the night to minister to her lit- 
tle grandchild, Ralph Scott, who was ill, 
and the only other occupant of the 
house at the time, and had missed her 
footing and fallen headlong to the foot 
of the stairs. Mrs. Gilbert’s maiden 
name was Marietta Stanton, and she 
was born January 29, 1835, in Laporte, 
Indiana. She crossed the plainsin 1847 
with her father’s family, all of whom at 
once made their home with Mr. I. N. 
Gilbert, whom she subsequently married, 
who lived a mile and a half northwest 
of Salem.» She lived .with Mr. Gilbert 


until his death, twenty-nine years. In 
1851 Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert rode on 
horseback through the wilderness, over 
forty miles, fo Oregon City to unite with 
the Congregational church of that place, 


of which Dr. Atkinson was then pastor. 


In 1852, when the Salem church was 
organized, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert were 
two of the four who constituted the 
membership. Mr. Gilbert, after many 
years of excellent and useful Christian 
service, died in 1879, leaving his devot- 
ed wife to carry on the work of both 
until she should receive the summons to 
go home. And right royally did she 
perform her part. She was ever in the 
front rank of exalted and most devout 
Christian service. During the lifetime 
of Mr. Gilbert, and since, as many old 
Oregonians can testify, the Gilbert home 
was the resting place of Christian minis- 
ters, and others passing that way, who 
were always welcome to its hospitality. 
Her own and her husband’s name are 
indissolubly connected with the history 
of the Salem church—yes, even more, 
with the entire Oregon Association, as 
scarcely ever a meeting was held but 
was attended by one or both. She was 
a womah of much more than ordinary 
intelligence, and frequently prepared 
papers to be read before the different 
local and State associations. She will 
be greally missed in her church, as, at 
all times, she was a most earnest and 
untiring Christian worker. The last 
time the writer saw her was on Pioneer 
day, June 17th. She was in the full 
flush of robust health, and was especial- 
ly happy, the occasion being a joyful 
one to her, giving opportunity to meet 
many old-time friends. She leavesason 
and two daughters, a sister and her aged 
father. 

Much controversy is now going on 
over the change in one of the principal- 
ships of the public schools of this city. 


Miss Burnham has been principal of 


the Failing school since it first was es- 
tablished, about eight years ago. Then, 
the pupils numbered but a few scores ; 
now, over eight hundred pupils attend 
there. By her skillin management Miss 
Burnham has gained admirable control 
over the school, and won the confidence 
and respect of most of the parents who 
send their children there. Recently 
the teachers for the coming year were 
announced by the school board, and 
her name was omitted from the list, and 
that of a gentleman substituted there- 
for. Many efforts have been made to 
find a reason for such action, but so far 
none has been discovered, save that 


Miss Burnham was displaced because 


she was a woman, and that the directors 
had a man on their hands for whom 
they thought they must provide a place. 
If that man is a man, he will decline 
the place. 

In this connection it may be stated 
that Miss Ella C. Sabin, who was prin- 
cipal of the North school for about 
twelve years, and city superintendent for 


the last two years, was also left out of 


the school work, Mr, I. W. Pratt, prin- 
cipal of the Harrison-street school for 
Over twenty years, being chosen in her 
stead. Miss Sabin has been called to 
the Presidency of Dower College, at 
Fox Lake, Wis., whither she will go in 
about three weeks. 

Mr. Chess. Birch, the musical evan- 
gelist, has been holding a series of really 
interesting meetings in the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms for the past week. A number 
have found Christ as a result. He closes 
his labors to-day. To-morrow he will 
go to Olympia and hold a series of meet- 
ings there. 

H. A. Shorey filled the pulpit of the 
First church this morning. His text 
was from Mark iv: 28 —“‘First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” His subject was “Growth,” and 
his discourse a strong and masterly one, 
full of hope and comfort in these criti- 
cal times. He had no fear of the Bible 
being overthrown, and the great truths 
embodied in the teachings of Christ 
upset. Rev. N. E. Jacks, of your 
State, will speak this evening. 

July 5, 1891. Gro. H. HIMEs. 


Ex-Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin 
died last Saturday in Bangor, Me. He 
was born in 1809. He held various 
offices in Maine and in Washington, 
with honor to himself and his country. 
In the stormy period of the war he was, 
during Abraham Lincoln’s first term of 
office, the Vice-President. It would 


have been fa- better for the country if 


this wise, safe, level-headed man had 
held the same position for the second 
term. So are passing away the honored 
and honorable of the earth, as well as 
the unknown. We are all passing on to 
the grave. 


Rev. Andrew J. McLeod, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Gro- 
ton, Conn., called at our office yester- 
terday. He came over by the Canadian 


Pacific and has spent some -weeks in | 


Washington and Oregon. He left last 


evening for the East by the Central 


“Smother.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 19. 
JOHN 2: 1-11. 


The First Sign. 


BY REV. F. B. PERKINS. 


Thursday—After Nathanael’s call; seventh 
day from John’s first testimony to Jesus. 

Cana of Galilee — Distinguished from the 
other town of like name in the tribe of Asher: 

Mother * there—Probably as a relative or 
intinate friend. No mention of Joseph; not 
improbably, he was dead. 

Wine failed—Perhaps owing to the unex- 
pected large addition to the guests, 

Mother * said, etc.—Sharing in the perplex- 
ity of her host, perhaps also feeling, in a sense, 
responsible for it. 

Woman— Madam, a thoroughly respectful 
form of address. 

What have J, etc.—A common phrase, sig- 
nifying, in Jesus’ mouth, nothing more than, 


eave that to me.” 


. a hour, etc. —My time for showing my 
eip 

Water. pots set near the entrance to the house 
for use of the family or guests in their frequent 
lavations. 

Two or three firkins—A firkin was equal to 
about nine gallons. 

Ruler of the feast—Master of ceremonies; 
one of the guests selected for this office. 

Calleth “ and saith, etc.—A coarse joke, 
but serving to certify the reality of the trans- 
formation. The wine would naturally be fur- 
nished by the bridegroom, and the master of 
ceremonies, supposing this to be so, jokes him 
upon the .good quality of it. The incident 
makes more evident tlie absence of anything 
ike collusion in the proposed miracle. 

Stgns—The usual term in this gospel for des- 
ignating our Lord’s wonderful works. 


Mantfested--Another common expression of. 


St. John in referring to the different acts of 
Jesus. They were revealings of himself, His 
glory as the ‘‘Incarnate Word.” 

Disciples believed, etc.—Were confirmed in 
their trust and devotion. 


The first week of our Lord’s public ministry 
was rounded out with his attendance at the 
marriage feast at Cana and its accompanying 
sign, What a week that was! Every event 
of it was deeply stamped upon the mind of the 
disciple. No lapse of years could dim the 
freshness of interest which attached to those 
first scenes. A witness, this, for the apostolic 
origin of the gospel. 

It is noticeable, also, how, in reporting this 
first wonderful work of Christ the characteristic 
word of this gospel, “sign,” 1 Is used to desig- 
nate it. That is the way in which Christ’s 
miracles presented themselves to St. John: they 
were ‘‘signs” of the Incarnate Word, ‘‘mani- 
festations” of the Son of God. Of what, then, 
in our Lord Jesus was this sign ? What in him 
did it make manifest ? 

1. His relation to the miracle-working power. 
Everything with him was regulated. It had 
its proper season.and method; from these he 
would not deviate. Nothing in his life is more 
divine than the unhasting promptitude of his 
action. All was determined by his Father’s 
will, Zo accomplish that, and not to dazzle 
men with exhibitions of superhuman might, 
was the object of his incarnation. To that, 
therefore, he was devoted. When his Father 
bade him wait he waited, and no arguments 
nor pleas could break his resolve. When the 
Father’s will bade him act, he spoke, he 
wrought, he went forward on precisely that 
line, despite remonstrances or warnings. That 
is the significance of his reply to his mother. 
The Father’s voice had not been heard, and 
therefore his hour for action had not come. For 
that signal both he and she must wait. It isa 
lesson of filial obedience, of patient waitings, 
oh, how needful, and how often needful, for 
every child of God! In his manner of reply, 
also, this incident becomes a sign. 

2. Of ourLord’s relation to family ties. His 
words to his mother were spoken in his official 
character as God’s Messiah, not as the son of 
Mary. They were, up to this time, unusual, 
but were not discourteous. The term in which 
he addressed her was simply the formal appella- 
tion ‘‘madam,” instead of the endearing term 
The sentence, however, does, 
doubtless, convey a rebuke, though to just what 
in her conduct the rebuke applies we are not 
sufficiently informed to decide. Something in 
her manner may have indicated an unbecoming 
spirit, which needed just such a correction; and 
something in his manner, with equal certainty, 
must have taken from his words any appearance 
of harshness. She acknowledged the rebuke, 
and ceased her appeal. But that she did not 
regard it as unbecoming, or as a denial, 1s evi- 


| dent from her direction to the servants to fol- 


low his bidding. The most natural explana- 


tion, perhaps, is that -her address was on the. 


basis of the old family relationship—a free- 
and-easy reference of her perplexity to him as 
her son. But out from those narrower relations 
he has now emerged into the position of the 
Son of man; of this he perhaps has already in- 
formed her, but she had forgotten it for the 
moment. His address was intended to bring 
her back to a sense of the true situation. He 
was to her henceforth as a father (who is also 
an employer) is to his son ; as an Officer to his 
soldier boy; as a teacher to his pupil. These 
suggestions, however, while taking away the 
appearance of disloyalty, do not free the inci- 
dent from an aspect of sadness, To Mary we 
can hardly doubt Jesus’ words were a thrust 
of that sword which, Simeon had fore- 
told, should pierce her soul. And to our 
Lord himself it must have been a pain- 
ful experience. It was a part of that penalty 
which exalted position always exacts of its 
holder. A position of authotity of necessity 
separates one from friends, and condemns him 
to some degree of solitude. And Jesus, in or- 
der that he might be the helper of every weary 
and heavy laden one. was compelled to deny 
himself the luxury of that more personal in- 
timacy with the mother whom he never ceased 
to love and care for. 
sacrifice in our behalf be forgotten by any of 
us when we reckon up our indebtedness. Spe- 
cially let the mothers, to whom He is so much, 
be brought into closer sympathy with that pain- 
ful effort by which, for their sakes, he thrust 
the sword into his own mother’s heart. 

3. Let us notice again, as illustrated in this 


| miracle, a sign of our Lord’s relation to the 


forces of nature. What that process was by 
which the water in those six water-pots became 
wine, we are utterly unable to conceive. All 
attempted explanations are worse than futile. 
This, only, can we affirm: that it involved the 
exercise of a power peculiar to Almighty God. 
It witnessed to the grandeur cf his claim as 
the Incarnate Word, and only Legotten Son of 
God. It is no subordinate agency to which 
we entrust ourselves when we commit our souls 
to Christ in well doing. He who is our Sav- 
iour is thus declared to be mightier than all 
the powers of earth, material or spiritual. Our 
Saviour wields creative might. When our de- 
fence demands it he can turn stones into bread, 
or change the water which rises in our wells 
into wine. Impossible things are an infant’s 
achievement in his hands. Only let the 
perplexed or anxious heart await his hour, 
and the rising sun is not more sure 
than the supply of every needed good. 
And mark this, too, that mere necessities are 
not all for which succor is promised. In their 
measure comforts, even luxuries, also are 
pledged. To their supply, also, He brings a 
might which is able to recreate a world, if need 


e. 

4. Our Lord’s presence and helpfulness at 
that feast was a manifestation also of reverence 
for home and family ties. Himself compelled 
by the demands of his service to a homeless life, 
he never failed to feel and to show the honor 
in which he held the family. It was to him 


Let not this element of. 


| Telephone No. 1415. 


the ideal life, the unit of humanity. And mar- 
riage as the bond by which this unity is secured 
was to him the most sacred of events. It fur- 
nished the complete and fitting symbol of his 


own characteristic relations to his redeemed | 


people. Even in the Old Testament times it 
had been employed by the prophets in their 
most rapturous descriptions of God’s love for his 
people. And under New Testament light noth- 
ing can more tenderly and gloriously set forth 
the union of Christ and the Church than the 
relation of husband and wife. It was fitting 
therefore that this characterist c affection should 


find place in our Lord’s manifestation of him- 


self ; that the beginning of his signs should al- 
so honor the beginnings of a new home. But 
the marriage which both in thought and act he 
thus revered was not, we may be sure, one of those 
limited partnerships which in these days of ours 
have stolen that sacred name to masquerade in. 


It was no union of convenience to be dissolved | 


at the will of either party and on the siightest 
protexts which he honored and used to symbol- 
ize the deepest facts of redemption. It was 
not a marriage feast of a divorced man or wo- 
man which he gladdened ty his presence in 
Cana. One cause only can justify the formal 
sundering of marriage ties: it is the crime 
which, in and of itself, destroys the union and 
strikes down the home. Our Lord would never 
have aided in setting up a family founded on 
any other principle than that. To do so he 
must have falsified himself. 

5. It was a manifestation also of his gracious 
share in all our experiences, in our joys as in 
our sorrows, our pleasures and our pains, our 
festivities and our fastings. We need to em- 
phasize this fact: We need to understand how 
heartily he enters into our gladness, and how 
possible it is to enjoy his companionship in every 
scene of innocent mirth. It were well if he 
were more often invited to our scenes of mirth. 


6. But theconcluding thought must be of our 


Lord’s transforming agency in all life. Of that 
his change of the water into wine was an im- 
pressive symbol, It is not so much a change 
in the material life, in its external conditions, 
which he effects. It is the spirit which he puts 
into common duties and experiences, the bright- 
ness his grace sheds over toil dull andfspiritless 
before, over the drudgery of commonplace lives. 

He banishes drudgery, indeed, by connecting 
every act of duty with himself, and claiming 
each fellow-worker as his brother. He invests 
even the lowliest service with the grandeur of 
loftiest motive, and with heavenly comfort 
makes glorious every earthly career. In fair- 
ness, however, we must take notice of one dif- 


ficulty felt now as never before, and by which 


some mind may be hindered in receiving this 
witness. To our Lord’s presence at the mar- 
riage, there may be ready acquiescence, but 
how his apparent endorsement of wine drink- 
ing can be reconciled with his divine humanity 
is by no means so clear. I cannot in the space 
allotted me discuss this problem fully, nor can 
I hope to meet the difficulties of those most 
troubled thereby. I can but suggest certain 
considerations which if they do not fully meet 
may at least relieve the difficulties of the situ- 
ation. 


« 2ne first is that, as matter of fact, our 
Lord was present at that feast, and did trans- 
— that water into wine. 

That there was a real ef- 
tema The wine was true wine, and of good 
quality, and, while it may have been unfer- | 
mented, the implication i is that it differed in no’ 
respect from the wine ordinarily used on festive 
occasions. 

3. It is certain, also, that wine is often em- 
ployed in the Scripture as an emblem of joy- 
inspiring influences. 

4. If, now, it is sceptically asked how our 
Lord Jesus could have become an ally of drunk- 
enness in furnishing this wine, it may be re- 
plied emphatically that he did mot, Perish such 
a thought! He turned the water into wine, 
but he did not by act or word encourage drunk- 
enness. How do we prove this? By his char- 
acter; by what else we know of him. The 
thing is a moral and spiritual impossibility. 
But what, then, was the meaning of his act? 
Well, let us waive all attempts at explanation, 
and say we do not know. That is a fair posi- 
tion to take, and simple. In taking it, we fall 
back upon his absolutely faultless character, 
and say, the action must have been good, for 
tt was his. So much being granted, we may 
explain the event in any way satisfactory to us. 
Only, we must not deny the facts. Our Lord did 
transform that water into wine. He had good 
reasons for so doing, and it was right. 

5. But suppose that to any one our Lord’s 
conduct in this matter cannot be relieved of 
difficulties thus, what is the bearing of the in- 
cident upon the question of the use or disuse 
of intoxicants in our own day? Noneat all; 
absolutety none. For the arguments against 
the sale or use of alcoholic liquors in this age 
of the world, and under our conditions of life, 
do not owe any of their validity to what may 
be termed their historic connection. Drunk- 
enness is, among us, a curse of such frightful 
proportions that it calls upon every man with 
a spark of manhood in him to fight it tooth 
and nail, by personal abstinence, by social in- 
fluence, by legislative enactment, by every hon- 
orable means. There is no question, moreover, 
on which side the Saviour would be found in 
the battle now waging with drunkenness and 
the drunkard-making power. There, so far as 
these notes are concerned, we must leave the 
problems as to the bearing of our Lord’s act at 
Cana on the temperance question. 

And so we take up again the evangelist’s 


simple sentence, ‘‘ This beginning of his signs | 


did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and did show 
forth his glory.’’ It included, as we have seen, 
a witness to all the characteristic features of 
his incarnation. In its spirit and intent it was 
a work of helpfulness to humanity. And it 
testified to his own relation, to his divine ener- 
gy, to his attitude toward earthly ties, to the 
honor in which he held marriage and the home, 
to the breadth and completeness of his sympa- 
thies, and to the glorification of daily life 
which it was his mission to effect. And this 
was his glory—goodness, grace, sympathy, 
helpfulness! That was Jesus, the Incarnate 
Word, as he appeared to the disciple best able 
to appreciate him. 


Heavenly Father! Such is he who, with the 


boundless might of omnipotence, bends over 


every needy son of man! Such loving desire, 
such uttermost sympathy, such ready help, look 
out from our Father’s eyes upon you, upon me! 
‘+ And his disciples believed on him.” It rivet- 
ed more firmly the bonds which bound them to 
his side. It confirmed their faith, and prepared 
them the better to follow him through all his 
redeeming course! What more convincing 
signs of godliness could have been afforded! 
What more glorious vision of the divine! The 
disciples believed and followed. And you? 
And I? 
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